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For the Companion. 


LITTLE BIXBY. 


“It’s got to be done, fust as well as last, Car’- 
line!” 


Car’line, a young and not uncomely woman, | rarely sweet—on her. 
despite her rags and grime, answered listlessly, | said, pleasantly. 


‘Well, Jim, I s’pose it’ll hev 
to be as you say.” 

She was sitting on the de- 
cayed door-sill of an old stone 
house. Dirt, squalor, and 
shiftlessness were every where 
apparent, and she and Jim 
fitted their environment per- 
fectly. 

Down in a corner where a 
fence once had been was a 
wild rose-bush, and close be- 
side it, with one of the dainty 
flowers in her hand, sat a 
dirty, unlovely child. Car’line 
turned her dull black eyes 
towards her, and Jim, who 
was a thick-set, animal-faced 
man, followed her glance. 

“She aint a handsome one is shie, 
Car’line—our little daughter ? she’s good 
fur nothin’ but to eat an’ git into mis- 
chief ginerally. Now it’s jist as plain as day 
we’ve got all we can do to take keer on ourselves 
an’ old mammy. We’ve got to git out of this 
shanty—old Sammis is goin’ to tear it down over 
our heads—old rascal he is! an’ ’taint convenient 
trav’ling with a baby, without a nursegal.” 

He laughed at his facetiousness, but was vexed 
to find Car’line unresponsive. 

“So I’ll take her to a big boarding-house where 
she’ll have good livin’ at the expense of rich folks. 
Come here, I say!” 

The child scrambled to her feet, fear manifest 
in her every motion. She stumbled over a stone, 
but, though hurt, picked herself up without a 
whimper. The man caught and held her roughly 
as she came near him, shrinking pitifully away 
from his grasp. 

“‘See here, Car’line, they’ll think we’re keerless 
of her. Give us a rag an’ some water. Now you 
go put her duds together.” 

He dabbled the little soiled face with the rag, 
then wiped it with her dirty dress. 

“‘Now you are clean as a button—just fit to say 
good-by to your mammy.” 

He lifted her to his shoulder. 

‘“Haint got no duds, eh? Well, I didn’t think 
she’d need a Saratogy trunk. Say good-by to her, 
Car’line.” 

The something that served Car’line for a heart 
felt a strange thrill as she looked up at the fright- 
ened face, saw the pleading, outstretched hands, 
heard the wailing ‘“‘“Mammy! mammy!” 

‘*Best set her down, Jim; she seems ter feel bad 
*bout it.” 

“No, Car’line; here goes to the boardin’-house. 
Save your eye-drops in a bottle, Car’line!” 

The woman turned shortly and went into the 
house. An old crone, seeing her, looked up and 
quavered,— 

‘*What’s goin’ on ?” 

“‘Jim’s took the young one to the poor-house,” 
answered Car'line, sullenly. 





“I declare, Lady, if you have not cast your 
shoe! Whoa!” and Violet Fenn, springing from 
her phaeton, ran back to pick it up. She returned 
flushed and smiling, and took the pretty bay pony 
by the bridle. “It’s a coincidence, Lady, that 
there is a blacksmith just here. I might as well 
have it set right away; but I believe you are in 
collusion with the smith.” 

There was nothing doing in the little road- 
side forge; business was dull, and the smith sat 
on a log beside a collection of old wheels, reading 
@ paper. 

He was thin and undersized, quite unlike the 
brawny, traditional workman. He looked sharply 
up at Violet and the turn-out, briskly rising, as if 
work were a relaxation. 

“It won’t take long,” he said, as he took Lady 
from the thills; “but you might go over to the 
house and set till ’tis done. Here, Pete, come 
work the bellows!” 

A sandy-haired boy started up from some cov- 
ert, and Violet strolled across the road to the 
yard, where a limpid spring bubbled beneath a 
grand old oak. A dipper hung on its trunk, and 
taking it down, she drank thirstily. “It is the 


| best water I ever tasted,” she said, as she re-hung 
‘the dipper. Then she saw near her a ragged, 
| bare-footed girl who, leaning on a spade, was 
| watching her in astonishment. 

“What a forlorn, unlovely creature!” she | 
| thought; then she smiled—and Violet’s smile was | 
“How do you do?” she 








“How do you do?” said the child, solemnly. 
“Air you a-visitin’ ?” 

“Oh no; I am having a shoe put on my horse.” 

The red-rimmed, light-lashed eyes continued to 
inspect her so soberly that she smiled again. 

“I should think spading was hard work; why | 
doesn’t your father do it—or somebody ?” 

“Why, he aint my father!” cried the child, nod- 
ding towards the shop. ‘He’s Nate Kelley. I 
only live here. I haint got no folks!” 

She looked as if 
she had no folks— 
poor thing!—in her 
tatters and grime. 

**Poor child !” 
Violet said. 
Her look 
seemed to 





the child like a caress; she came a little nearer, as 
if moved to tell the short, barren history of her 
life. 

“You see, I come from the poor-’us. My folks | 
put me there when I wer not three year old. My 
folks was too poor to keep me. Miss Kelley took 
me out’n the poor-’us a spell ago.” 

‘‘What is your name ?”’ 

‘““My name’s Bixby—that was my folks’ name. 
To the poor-’us they called me little Bixby. I’m 
short fur my age, but I’ll grow.” 

“*How old are you ?” 

“T don’t know; Miss Kelley knows.” 





; an 


an’ churns, an’ forks the manure, an’ spades, Bixby gasped; astonishment overwhelmed her; 

an’ weeds garding, an’ washes, an’ tends baby, | her world seemed falling into chaos. She hardly 
i. knew how she went and got her sun-bonnet—she 
“You poor, poor child!” Violet broke in, im-! had little else to gather up. She had never had 

pulsively. Violet’s chief fault was her impul-| any possessions, unless it was a bottle-shaped 

siveness, her friends said. Then she asked what gourd and some valueless old buttons. 

was certainly a very irrelevant and odd question. 


“T must kiss the baby!” she cried. 
“Bixby, did anybody ever kiss you ?” 


| You sha’n’t neither!” said Mrs. Kelley, spite- 

“No, ma’am,” shaking her | fully; ‘‘you sha’n’t touch him!” 
head positively. He crowed on the floor, a pudgy little thing; he 

“Did anybody ever tell you | had never been unkind to Bixby, and she loved 
they loved you ?” him. 

“Love me!” cried Bixby ; *“‘Good-by, Jimmy,” she said, devouring him 
her tone was a protest. Then) with her eyes. Then she crossed Mrs. Kelley's 
suddenly her chin quivered , threshold for the last time. 
and she said, *‘Nobody loves Another page of her life was ended. 
me; I haint no folks!” | - 

‘Poor thing!” and Violet’s “T never was so surprised in all my life,” said 
soft hand smoothed the shock | Violet Fenn’s mother to her pretty daughter-in-law, 
of closely cropped hair. | Elise, ‘as when Violet brought little Bixby home 

“T hev tried to be a good | with her.” 
girl to Miss Kelley,” she said.| Surprised was a mild statement, for she would 
“I allers do jist what I’m! not have been more astounded at an irruption of 
told, but the chillern tell lies | Goths and Vandals on their charming lake-side 
about me, an’ Miss Kelley | village. 
she says I aint wuth my salt, | 


» 





She was a dear, good woman, with some social 
an’ Pete broke the blue bow] | prejudices, but with a most excellent heart at bot- 
I-never tetched, an’ he said| tom. She was a most enthusiastic believer in the 
*twas me, an’ she whipped me | evangelization of the world, and gave liberally to 
orful, an’ shet me up in the | the cause, but she had never dreamed of having a 
gran’ry with the rats all| white heathen thrust thus unceremoniously inio 
night,” and here the tears | her harmonious family. 
came into her eyes. | Here was virgin ore to be smelted and refined. 
The blacksmith’s hammer had ceased its clink- | Her household was small, and ran as if on velvet. 
ing, and he was seen, with his apron on, critically | She had two servants, John and Maria, who had 
examining the phaeton, while Pete led Lady out | been with her for years. Bixby was certainly not 
of the shop. Meanwhile a flesby, hard-featured | needed, and there would be much difficulty in ad- 
woman came out of the house down to Violet. justing her to her proper position. A great many 
“I see Bixby is a-talkin’ to you. Bixby is a} mole-hills elevated themselves into mountains be- 
bad girl; she tells lies. She isn't wath her salt,”| fore the good lady discovered that, after all, things 
the nasal voice continued. “It was the worst} went on about as usual, and Bixby was the most 
bargain I ever made takin’ such a creetur from | tractable and eager to serve of dependents. 
the poor-house. I’ve done a good deal fur her, | 





“TI really can not see how you can suffer such a 
miserable creature about,” said Elise, 
whose idol was self. ‘She has that 
miserable, low-down look I despise, 

and her freckles are as big as clock- 

wheels, and her foot is a most fear- 
ful and wonderful thing. 

Give her an inch and she'll 

take an ell. She has a 

chance, too, to 

make up all sorts 
of lies to impose 
on your creduli- 
ty. Mother Fenn, 
you are too good ; 
that is the trouble 
with you! You 
will find her out 
by-and-by for a 
selfish, ungrate- 
ful thing.” 
‘Really, Elise,” 
said Mrs. Fenn, 
driven to speak in 
behalf of Violet’s 
protéges, “she is 
better than she 

4 3 looks. She does 

, not lie—I do not 

hs ANN : i) think—her stories 

jan never change; 
and she is the 
most obedient lit- 
tle thing, and she 
picks up faster 
than you would 
think; Maria has 
tanght her to lay 
the cloth nicely 
already, and she 

knows what a 

but I’m sick and tired. I'm goin’ to take her back | napkin is for; and she has learned the Lord’s 

to the poor-house. I says so to my man last} Prayer. Think of it, she had never prayed in her 

night. Out she goes, Nate,” says I, “bag and | life! her religious ideas are the crudest possible. 

baggage !” She said it seemed to her that Violet must be 
“°Tisn't true!” sobbed Bixby, the tears stream- | God’s wife, the day she brought her here.” 

ing down her cheeks. “I hev tried! I hev done| “Shocking!” said Elise, crossly. ‘‘I do not see, 

all she tole me.” mother, how you tolerate her for a moment.” 
Impulsive Violet! she turned and placed her| But how changed was Bixby’s world—what a 

hand upon the girl, and said, “I think I can make | largess of happiness life had brought her! She 

this little girl useful; I will take her home with | was not a demonstrative child; Violet even did 

me!” | not know how she rejoiced and kept continual 

Mrs. Kelley stood as one paralyzed. This was | jubilee. She had fairly gasped for breath when 
a sequel of which she had never dreamed. Her | taken to her own room. It was a small hall-bed- 
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*‘Well, what can you do for Mrs. Kelley >” 








The freckled face brightened. 
“T kin do consid’ble jobs. I scrubs, an‘ milks, 


threat of taking Bixby back to the poor-house room, with a sunny, white-curtained window, 
had heen mere idle vaporing. Bixby’s “salt” had | cool matting on the floor, and a pretty oak set. 
been rated very highly. Was this hers—this that seemed like the palace of 
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aking? Everything was so exquisitely fresh and | from her couch. She lay there very fair and frail, | 


neat, and a charming engraving of a cherub smiled 
down on her from the tinted wall. It was heaven! 
she was not fit, but she would try so hard to be 
worthy. 

Years passed—one, two, three, four—years that 
brought little change to Mrs. Fenn and Violet, 
but worked wonders with Bixby. She was no 
longer a white heathen, but was one of the most 
etlicient aids in the domestic machinery. 

One spring Violet went to New York to visit 
friends, and Elise sent over during her absence to 
borrow Bixby. She had long ago found out that 
Bixby was a faithful soul, and excellent to look 
after children. In fact, her litthke ones were so 
fond of her that they were restless and intractable 
under their French bonne’s peppery rule, and now 
that Marguerite had gone off in a huff, there was 





no alternative but Bixby. 

So Mrs. Fenn, amiable soul, sent her over,— | 
they only lived half a mile apart, —and Elise | 
found, as she always did, her difficulties smoothed | 
by others. H 

Bixby had been there three weeks, when John 
Fenn, as he was always called, his name being 
sunk in that of his mistress, came puffing in late 
one morning. 

His news was sad. Miss Violet had come home | 
the preceding evening; she had been taken ill on | 
her journey, and had gone right to bed on her | 
arrival. Mrs. Fenn sent for the doctor, who pro- 
nounced her suffering from a virulent case of | 
diphtheria. He told it brokenly, the tears running 
down his puffy cheeks. 

“Mrs. Fenn aint strong enough to stand such a 
strain as this’ll be on her,” he said, forlornly. ‘I 
went for Mrs. Jasper to come an’ help tend Miss 
Violet, but she don’t care to come on account of 
the disease. And Miss Crupps was sick, an’ the 
poor child needs watching and tending every 
blessed minute, Maria has to ‘tend to the 
house.” 





an’ 


Elise listened, dismayed. 
Violet down with diphtheria! 
take such a disease ? 


Where did she 
How did she get it? Did 
you say she was. all purple and swollen, John? 
Have you been by her? Did you dare come here 
without being disinfected ? You can carry disease 
in your clothes, your hair! How dared you, 
Go right out on the stoop, and talk to me 
through the window !” 

“| have not been near poor Miss Violet, ma’am, 
only as I drove her home last night from the de- 
pot.” 


John? 


“Oh!” said Elise, somewhat calmed. ‘Poor 
Violet! Poor mother! How awful, how terrible!” 

At the gate John met Bixby, with her flock. 
They were in the gayest possible spirits, and held 
up for his admiration long dandelion chains, but 
he was in no mood for trifles. His news, abruptly 
told, struck Bixby like a bolt from a clear sky. 

“Don’t say my Miss Violet is dying, John!” 

Then, without another word, she songht Mrs. 
Maurice. 

“You must get somebody in my place,” she 
said. ‘Il am going home to Miss Violet.” 

“What nonsensical talk!” said Elise, who was 
lovely in her pallor. “Mother sent down word 
you were not to come home. I need you with the 
children. It would be very mewn for you to go 
away now. Besides, you will take the diphtheria; 
it’s a dangerous disease, and if you get sick, who 
is going to tend to you? Listen to reason, Bixby.” 

**T can’t listen to such reason,” said Bixby, in a 
choked voice. ‘I can’t tell you how I feel, ma’am ; 
you wouldn’t understand. Miss Violet took me 
from hell, and gave me heaven!” The intensity 
of her speech shocked Elise. 

“What blasphemy! Stop talking. 
bearable, Bixby!” 

“And Ud lay down my life fur her!” continued 
the girl, with flashing eyes. “I’ve never had no 
chance yet to do fur them. Oh, if Jesus gave His 
life fur His enemies, can’t I risk mine fur my 
friends ?” 

‘Hush, Bixby!” said Elise, petulantly. ‘You 
don’t know what you are talking about. Go back 
to the children.” 

But instead of going obediently back to the 
little ones, Bixby got her things and went disobe- 
diently down the street. 


This is un- 


Mrs. Fenn, pallid, wan, keeping sleepless watch 
over the child dearer to her than life, looked up 
astonished, as Bixby softly entered the sick-room. 
She waved her hack. 

“Violet is very, very sick. Do not come by 
her, Bixby; I do not want you to take the dis- 
ease.” 

“Tam not afraid of it. I only want to do fur 
her—to help you. Fur the dear Lord’s sake, let 
me hey my chance of doing, ma’am!” 

A solemn warfare with Death was waged for 
hours in that hushed room. Without were bud 
and blossom and golden sunshine, the merry 
laugh of children and song of birds, the hum- 
ming of bees, as they sipped nectar from white 
and pink petalled blooms. Within was cease- | 
less vigil and agonizing prayer, and a vain, so it | 
seemed, hoping against hope. No one knew the 
moment when the real crisis came, and the dread 
angel sheathed the sword uplifted to smite, but 
slowly dawned the blessed certainty. Violet would 
live. 

“You must go down into the garden and get 
some fresh air, Bixby,” said Mrs. Fenn, gently. 
“It seems to me vou have not really eaten or 
slept for days. I shall have to give you an opiate.” 





| 
| 
| 





“Yes, do go down, Bixby!” pleaded Violet, 


so glad to be back from the portals of death, so | 
thankful to God for bestowing on her her life as a 
gift for the second time. 

Her complexion was as fresh and fair as a 
babe’s; her eyes were large and luminous, 

‘Dear, good Bixby! How invaluable you have 
been !” | 

Bixby obeyed without protest. Once out in the | 
sunshine, she thought she would feel better; her | 
head ached, and elasticity seemed to have left her | 
sturdy limbs. 

What a beautiful world it was! She stopped to | 
look at the cactus, a mass of gorgeous crimson | 
bloom on the terrace, and bent over the moss: 





pinks in the border. 

There were robins nesting in the elms; she 
heard the bees droning in the cherry-blossoms. 
The world was beautiful, and life was sweet. She 
wanted to lie down there on the soft turf, and feel 
the breeze cooling her cheek; she longed to, like 
a very child. She would lie down just a little 
while, then go back to Miss Violet. | 

Old John, coming by a while later, saw her still 
resting there. 

“This will never do, child,” he said, shaking | 
her. ‘The ground is damp. If you are sleepy, | 
go into the house.” 

She looked up at him, with strange, dull eyes, | 
then closed them heavily. 

‘You must get up, Bixby!” he said, authorita- 
tively. 

She minded him stupidly, and was led docilely | 
to her little room, and placed in the bed from | 
which she was never again to rise. | 

She babbled in her delirium of old, childish | 
scenes and sufferings, and was again a servant of 
servants, a defenceless, homeless drudge. 

**No one loves me; I haint no folks !’’ she cried, 
smiting feeble palms. 

Sad truth, not to be denied! The depth and | 
sweetness of human love had never been revealed | 
to her. She had been befriended, helped, but 
loved, never. 

But she had loved. Could she have done more? | 

The present took shape with the past. She bab- 
bled of Miss Violet. 

“Can’t I die for her, Lord?” she whispered. | 
“Tt don’t make fur me.” Then she talked of the 
roses, pinks, the cactus, the dandelions starring | 
the grasses. “I must go home,” she said, con- 
fusedly. ‘Where is my home ?” 

Mrs. Fenn bent over her, burdened with sym- 
pathy. 

‘*Here is home, Bixby. 


| 
| 


Don’t you know me ?” 


. | 
But the girl looked up and beyond her. To} 
human kindness she was irresponsive now. The 


crumbs from the earthly table which had filled 
her with such fulness of content were as nothing 
to the feast of which she shortly would partake. 

“Such a beautiful face!” she whispered; ‘‘such 
a beautiful face!” 

The rapt smile flickered, faded; the eyes that 
saw a glory not of earth grew dim. Little Bixby 
was dead. 

MARGARET HAMMOND ECKERSON. 


—————~o_—_ 


For the Companion. 


A CITY CLERK. 


**Let’s have another song like that,” said a friendly 
voice. A modest intimation of reluctance brought 
forth the exclamation,— 

“Oh, there must be more good songs where that 
came from!”’ 

The singer, the speaker, and a pleasant company 
were all on board a handsome packet-ship. The vessel 
lay at anchor near New York, waiting for a turn in 
the tide to take her up to the wharf. 

It was a beautiful moonlight night, and all the pas- 
sengers had met together on deck to listen to the 
young vocalist, who was the son of a widow living in 
a contiguous seaport. 

The father had died in a foreign land while in com- | 
mand of his ship, leaving his widow and several 
small children in possession of the little fortune he | 
had won through the privations of the sea. The 
mother was a devout Christian, and had labored to 
bring up her son in right principles of character. 

He was her eldest son, and he had left home to be 
engaged as a junior clerk in a large mercantile estab- 
lishment. He was endowed with numerous personal 
attractions, among them the rich, sweet voice he had 
just exercised at the request of his fellow-passengers 
on the vessel. 

All the listeners there thought how the young 
singer would be likely to be sought after among the | 
fashionable circles of city-life, to which he would 
doubtless be introduced. | 

And the mother, in the quiet of her home, had | 
thought of all this. She had described to him, with- 
out exacting pledges and promises, with all faithful- 
ness, the temptations of the city, and instructed him | 
to be constantly on his guard. | 

Would he be true to the Christian teaching he had 
always received, the sweet counsels, the loving bene- 
dictions? A small copy of the Bible was placed un- 
obtrusively among his clothing. Would he read it 
carefully, not only for his own sake, but for the sake 








| of his mother? 


The next day early the packet reached her station 
at the wharf. The young lad went on shore with the 
rest of the passengers. The captain, who had known 
and loved the father of the boy, accompanied him to 
the store of his future employer, and gave him a 
pleasant introduction. The principal clerk of the 
establishment, who had originally come from the same 
town, received him cordially, and commended him to 
the gentlemen of the firm. 

“Well, my young friend,” said the elder partner, 
“we are glad to see you, and hope you will like your 
situation, and that your conduct will be such that we 
shall be glad to retain you in our employ.” 


E_YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| he commences work. 


| person accustomed to good society. 
neatly arranged, yet something in his manner denoted | 


| stage looked desolate. 





“P-rhaps,” interrupted the junior partner, as he, 
too, came up, ‘‘the lad may like to take a day’s recrea- 
tion, and take the opportunity to see the sights before 
What say you, my boy; would 


you like it? Captain,” he added, ‘tas you are well 
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acquainted with James and his family, we will leave | 


him in your hands to-day. 
bright and early, we hope to see him at the store.”’ 

A suitable boarding-place having been found, James 
was, not long after, perambulating the city in com- 
pany with the courteous captain. 

“Now, Jimmy,” said the jovial sailor, “as we’ve 
done the daylight sights, how would you like to go 
to-night and hear some fine music?” 

“I should be delighted!” was the reply. 
never heard the great city concerts. 
grand!” 

“Yes, as you are green,” laughed the old salt. “I 
didn’t mean that kind o’ singin’ at all. No, no; it’s 
the gayer sort I want to introduce you to. That’ll 
be something you never heard, I’ll warrant, and 
first or last, you’ve got to see the world. I can’t 
abear a milksop.” 

That expression of his friend, the captain, set 
James Allen to thinking of home, he could scarcely 
tell why. 

“A milksop!” The word was terrible. It was his 
ambition to be manly, above all things, and, like most 
such lads, he had a constitutional dread of ridicule. 
The two were walking along slowly together, the 
attention of the free-and-easy captain so taken up 
with surrounding objects that it was some time be- 
fore he observed the hesitating, thoughtful manner 
of James. 

‘‘What are you thinking of, my young fellow?” he 
inquired, pleasantly, turning his large eyes fully on 
the boy. 

James felt confused for a moment, but was not 
ashamed to say that he was thinking of his mother 
and his home, amid all the splendors with which he 
saw himself surrounded. His imagination pictured 
that pretty, retired room, in which hung the portrait 


“T have 
They must be 


| of his father, the brave and noble sailor, who had 


often perilled his life that he might bring comfort to 
the dear ones at home. 

“Home, eh?” said the blunt captain, who had 
never married, never known the comforts of a real 
home. “Pshaw! You’re out in the great world now, 
lad, not in your mother’s leading-strings, you know. 
You’re on your own hook now, and are going to be a 
first-rate man of business. Why, if I had your tal- 
ents, I’d be another John Jacob Astor. Root down 
to business, get into good company, marry some 


| rich merchant’s daughter, and then I’ll be proud of 


the son of his father. 
eh?” 

“My mother is in the country,” said James to him- 
self, “and I can’t say good-by to her.” 

“Well, I'll leave you now,” added the captain, as 
they reached James’s boarding-house. ‘Be ready 
sharp seven, and I’ll call for you this evening.” 

That night James found himself in the great, illum- 
inated play-house, not a temple of art by any means, 
but such as appeals to the lower tastes and passions of 
the crowd. It was one glare of painting, gilding and 


Good-by, country, say you, 


| light, from floor to ceiling. 


The play was brilliant and seductive. James’s im- 
agination, which was highly poetic, was kindled to 
the highest pitch of enthusiasm. He forgot where 
he was, and lived in the unreal world about him. A 
mental mania seized upon him with a grip such as 
wizards and fairies of old might have used with their 
deluded votaries. 

Shall I tell the rest? 

A poet by nature, courted for his pleasant disposi- 
tion and fine social qualities, he soon forgot his duty 
to home and his employers. So monstrous was his 
infatuation that when he had visited that place a few 
times more and drank the wild draughts that came 
brimming and sparkling to his lips, he was ready to 


| abandon home, country, everything that stood in the 


way of the insane passion for the stage of a variety 
play-house, that, like a moral delirium, had seized fast 
hold of him. 

In less than two years from that time, a pale, 
thoughtful, downcast young man might be seen en- 
tering one of the private passages leading to a popu- 
lar play-house. He had the manner and bearing of a 
His dress was 


him to be ill at ease. 

One glance at his face might tell the observer that 
the world had gone hard with him. There were lines 
in his countenance that ought never to be seen in a 
youthful face. 

His eyes were circled by rings of blue. He seemed 
trying to avoid the surrounding company, and passed 
by the immediate attachés of the theatre without 
appearing to notice them. 


of late not to regard him as one of them. He him- 
self had sought for happiness and fame in this fever- 
ish life, but he had met with incidents and persons 
behind the scenes, and especially in the apartments 
immediately adjacent, which he had not expected to 
find there. 

He had too long looked at the gay stage from a 
front view, surrounded by the meretricious adorn- 
ments of a corrupt taste in the scenes that moved 
upon it. 


To-morrow morning, | 
| ments. 





| 





He had of late observed it from the inside—heard | 


the conversation of the fraternity, drank with them, 
feasted at late suppers, where his voice made his 
presence enjoyable, and now he paused as the almost 
overwhelming memory of his home-associations came 
over his soul. 

The illusion was gone—the beauty all manufactured 
—and he felt that a sensational play-house is no 
place for a young man brought up in a Christian 
home,—at least, it was no place for him. 

The incident I am now about to relate may be re- 
garded by some as superstitious, but explain them 


as one will, such things seem to be at times a part of | 


human experience. 
The rehearsals of the morning were over. 


| 


crude deformities. A gravestone to be used ina ghost 
play peered ghastly among the “properties.” No 
music sounded from the orchestra, no prompter’s call 
from behind the scenes. 

The vaulted dome overhead and the galleries around 
were dim with dust: The light that filtered through 
the ventilators fell on faded tapestry and brassy orna- 
The place looked like a vast gilded sepulchre 
—a painted mausoleum. 

The young man came forward. He stood for a 
while on the front of the stage, and looked about 
him. 

“The influence of this place is not good,” he thought, 
“and I am giving my life to the injury of others.” 

The thought was like torture. 

The clock struck two. 

This little incident was impressed upon his memory 
because, lifting his eyes at that moment, a strange 
luminous haze appeared to fall on the thick dimness 
just under the roof, and from out that haze he saw 
what seemed a human face. 

It was the face uf his mother! 

With one loud cry he repeated her name, and fell 
senseless to the floor. 

Three days after, while he still remained in his 
lodgings, from which he had not stirred since he was 
carried there from the theatre, came a letter from his 
sister, with this startling announcement: 

“DEAREST BROTHER,—The best of mothers has 
left us. She died just after two o’clock, last Wednes- 
day, P.M. She had been talking of you, when sud- 
denly she seemed to lose consciousness. We thought 


| her dead, but in a few moments she revived. 


***May,’ she said, ‘1 have just seen my James. Poor 
boy! he is struggling in deep waters; but he will gain 
the shore!’ she added, with a triumphant smile, 
closed her eyes, and breathed no more. O James, 
come home to us!” 

He went home, changed in purpose and in appear- 
ance. He retrieved his character, and built himself a 
name of good influence. 

Will it udd to the interest of this little sketch if I 
say that every particular is substantially true, and 
taken down almost literally from the narrator’s own 
lips—those of a man known to fame? To account for 
the vision, whether it be what it seems, or merely the 
action of mind on mind—a kind of sympathetic tele- 
graphy—one would need a larger wisdom than most 
people possess. The influence, whatever it might 
have been, was inspiring, noble, and beautiful. 

‘ M. A. DENISON. 
a 


BREAK, BREAK, MY LYRE. 


Break, break, my lyre, that I have deeply cherished, 
hou with my little hour must fail and fall 
Thy melodies, forgotten, lost and perished, 
Shall sleep with me, ere long, beyond recall, 
Wide-scattered comrades of my life’s lost quest. 


To you, O friends 


so kind, so true, so brave, 

eave my songs; may, at your kind behest, 
Some shreds of verse be rescued from the grave. 
—Last poem of Millewye. 





———_or——__""" 
For the Companion. 


QUEER NEIGHBORS. 
A Tale of the Arctic Seas, 
By C. A. Stephens, 

In Stx CHAPTERS.—CHAP. II. 


Their attention was immediately distracted from 
fears of wintering in the Arctic, to their more present 
danger on board the drifting hulk. The old Minerva 
had lain there on the coast all winter, and though 
battered, was still sound of hull; hence they had re- 
mained on board her, without much fear from ordi- 
nary weather. But the heavy sea and increasing gale 
were heaving her to leeward, stern foremost, her 
stump of an anchor being bent to a rusty cable 
through a hawser-hole in her bows. A slight shift 
of wind had carried her clear of the easterly point of 
land, out of the inlet, and she was nearing the wreck 
of the Oliver Crockcr and the Seneca. Another of 
the derelict vessels, whose name they could not dis- 
tinguish, was drifting in their wake, not more than 
hal? a mile astern. 

A great deal of ice, too, in cakes, some of them 
half as large as the hull of a ship, was closing in 
against the coast, while down to windward and sea- 


| ward the water looked to be packed with it, far away 


out under the horizon. Even had the two castaways 
been able to launch the one old boat on deck, they 
could hardly have reached the shore in such a sea. 
There was little they could do, save bide the issue, 
whatever that might be. 

A terribly stormy night came on, and the wind 
steadily rose to a tempest in violence. The fading 
light shone on the white masses of ice, in striking 
contrast with the black, heaving ocean. The steady 


| crunch and grind of the ice-cakes against each other 
The active participators in the establishment seemed | 


and against the sides of the vessel grew louder and 
more alarming. It was cold. The two comrades in 
misfortune sheltered themselves in the old cabin of 
the hulk, and ate such scraps of food as remained to 
them from the allowance which Starbuck had sent 
aboard for their use. There were stores on board, 
barrels of flour, beef and beans, in a more or less 
damaged condition; but these casks were down in 
the hold, and with the vessel pitching so violently, 
they could make no attempt to get to them. 

They lay down at length, wrapped up together in 
several old blankets on the cabin floor, but soon after- 
wards a sea came aboard, which washed open a door 
and wet them badly. Hannibal looked out, and, dark 
as the night had grown, could distinguish the hull of 
the other drifting vessel close astern of the Minerva. 
The next wave threw the two vessels together with a 
ponderous thump, which careened the Minerva nearly 
on her beam ends. Hiram shouted that they had 
struck a rock, and were ashore. Fortunately, the 
other hulk drifted past, and went clear with the next 
wave, else the two vessels might have mutually staved 
each other to pieces. 

Shortly after, a cake of ice ten or twelve feet in 


| breadth came aboard, and falling on the old boat, 


Every | 


one connected with the play for the coming evening | 


had disappeared from the theatre. Only.a few per- 
sons employed in scenic preparations remained, and 
they were quietly engaged at the back of the stage. 
Silence and gloom had settled over the place. The 
The tinsel showed only its 





crushed it to fragments. 

The noise of the ice grinding and churning to pieces 
and striking the vessel was now like continual rumb- 
ling thunder, muffled by the wind, which howled 
through the weather-beaten rigging. Wave after 


wave came aboard, bringing a great quantity of 
broken ice, which slid about. Fortunately the hatches 
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were on. By barricading the cabin door, they shel- 
tered themselves somewhat, but passed a dreadful 


night, curled up in wet blankets on the top of the 
lockers, with occasional seas flooding the deck and | 


ice-cakes tumbling about it. 


Toward morning the hulk struck heavily against a 
large mass of ice, and remained thumping and pound- 


ing amongst it till daybreak, when the boys saw that 
they were near a line of reefs, four or five miles from 
Point Barrow. A vast quantity of ice lay churn- 


ing against the shoal, amidst which lay the Seneca 
and the hulls of two other vessels, one of them the 


same which had butted into the Minerva during the 
night. The latter now lay not quite so far into the 
ice as the others. But the ice, driven down before 
the wind, was gathering closely in about her in a 
compact mass, which the huge waves heaved up and 
down in slow, ponderous rhythm, presenting an aspect 
of truly Titanic grandeur. 

The gale was abating, however, and the boys—if 
we may call them so—went into the hold with 
earliest light in search of food. A rusty cooking- 
stove, with kettles, still stood in the galley, forward, 
and there was a quantity of wood there. They kindled 
a fire and boiled a mess of the beans, along with a 
piece of salt pork, water being obtained by melting 
ice. Mlannibal also tried to make a wheaten ban- 
nock from the flour in one of the barrels. They found 
a quantity of dry bread, but it was musty. Rude and 
poor as was this fare, it sufficed to appease their hun- 
ger, and gave them a more comfortable sense of hope 
than they had felt for the last twenty hours. 

By noon the wind had fallen to calm, but the wave 
motion of the ice continued through that afternoon. 
They made themselves comfortable in the galley, 
kept a fire, cooked, and dried their blankets. 

Next day the four vessels presented the appearance 


their teeth. One of them cried out, ““‘Whity manee! 
oomiak sook”’ (big boat), pointing to the hulk. ‘“‘Where 
come?” whereat they all laughed again. 

It was evident that they knew some English words, 
learned, probably, from the whalemen who visit the 
coast each year. Another pointed to a line hanging 
over the side, and made a motion as if to catch it, 
while still another called out, ‘*Trow line!” at which 
there was another shout of laughter. 

Hannibal did not think it best to invite them aboard; 
but Hiram said, ‘‘Let the gals come up the side.””, He 
threw them the line and then passed down another, 
by aid of which the bow oar clambered up, without 
further ado, or much difficulty; and she was immedi- 
ately followed by five others. Hannibal made haste 
to put all the valuable articles in the cabin into the 
lockers and close the lids. This done, he went back, 
to find Hiram trying to carry on conversation with 
their self-invited guests, by aid of signs and such 
words as the Huskies understood. The talk consisted 
mainly of such expressions as, ‘‘Oomiak sook toome 
muchee,” with a gesture all around; this being their 
attempt to say that there were a great many big 
ships all about there. Another pointed to her jacket 
and other clothing, and then to the clothes worn by 
Han and Hiram. 

One of them pointed to the muskets, standing 





the others clapped their hands to their ears, only to 
burst out in a peal of laughter a moment later. 

A good many articles were given them. 
seemed in no hurry to take leave, till nearly dark, 
when a male Husky came off in a kayak, and paddling 
up within hailing distance, shouted angrily. Shortly 
after they got into their oomiak and rowed away, 
calling out, “‘Inay Bunga boheet! Inay Barliko! 
probably meaning good-by. 


me 





against the rail, and shouted, ‘Bango !” whereat all | 


They | 


| made a break and tried to run, but he was that weak | 
he fell over, and as the two brutes lay on their sides, 
the man shot them both. | 

“The bear’s hide was completely torn in pieces and 
good for nothing. I believe the mountain lion would 
| have got away all right; the only thing the matter 
with it was some of its ribs were broken, and it was 
well torn up. You see, the great hold of a grizzly is 
to knock an animal over with its claw or paw, and 
throw its arms about an enemy and squeeze; but a 
mountain lion will tear and scratch so quick that there 
isn’t much chance for its enemy to come out of the 
| fight alive.” 


_—_ 
> 





FROST. 


Come see the north-wind’s masonry. 
ut of an unseen quarry evermore 
Furnished with tile, the fierce artificer 
Curves his white bastions with projected roof | 
Round every windward stake, or tree, or door. 


—Emerson, | 
a ~or- 


For the Companion. 


THE CHINESE AS PEACEMAKERS. | 


| China is probably the most peaceable and peace. 
loving nation in the world. Its Government has 
submitted to gross wrongs and acts of injustice at the | 
hands of other powers without recourse to war, and | 
| sometimes without even a protest, such as, if at. | 
| tempted toward any Western nation, would have | 
| caused a bitter struggle and much shedding of blood. 

The highest honors which, as a State, it has to bestow | 
upon its people, are to be sought and found in the 
line of civil promotion. Not the great general, but | 
the popular and successful magistrate or ruler, is the } 
‘man who may hope for and receive the highest 
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“Why don’t you take it in yourself?’’ was the reply. 

“Ugh! Is that the way you talk to me?” said the 
first. 

In an instant they had grasped each other by the 
queue, and were pulling each other about the yard, 
screaming out abusive language, and making noise 
enough generally for a mob. 

The writer was forced to go and pull them apart, 
and it was only after they had been tied, each by his 
queue, to two hitching-posts in the stable-yard for 


| half an hour, that they cooled down, apologized to 


the master, begged each other’s pardon, and were 
reconciled. 

But Chinese quarrels, as a rule, are very harmless 
affairs, in which only the lungs and fingers of the 
parties are called into use. They generally begin by 
mutual fault-finding in an ordinary voice. The voice 
gradually rises, while “the tone of conversation” is 
lowered, until each is screaming out at the top of his 
lungs the most abusive language about the wife, sister, 
mother, grandmother, and female relatives generally 
of the other. Then each tears off his garments, and 
strips himself naked above the waist. The screaming 
continually increases in violence. 

Then each, still screaming and “calling names,” 
hammers himself on the chest with his doubled fists, 


| until you would think he would beat in. all his ribs. 


This gymnastic exercise having been completed, each 
seizes the other by the queue, close up to the head, 
and they pull each other about until they are tired, 
or until they are separated. 

But the interference, the peace-making, is so regu- 
lar, so universal, in every Chinese dispute, as to have 
become a thorough and constituent part of it, and no 
description of Chinese character would be complete 
in which that were omitted. Ata certain stage in the 





of being frozen or packed into an enormous ice-field, 

which the pressure of the gale had driven upon the coast. So 
compact was the mass on all sides, that they were able to get 
down from the deck upon it, and walked across to the other ships. 
These they boarded and examined. The Seneca seemed a good 
deal damaged, and one of the others was nearly half full of water; 
but the third, save for being badly scarred and chafed, was in 
good condition below, being dry, and having on board more 
than four hundred barrels of oil and six bins full of whalebone. 

This latter was valuable in the then high price of that com- 
modity. From 1870 to 1877 the price of whalebone fluctuated, 
owing to the disasters to the arctic whale-ships. In the earlier 
years it was worth but a few cents per pound. Then it rose in 
price rapidly to a dollar, and to three dollars; and finally, in the 
fall of 1876, small lots of cut bone were sold in San Francisco as 
high as six dollars per pound. 

Capt. Penniman, who had often talked with Hannibal in a 
confidential way, had told him that one of the chief objects with 
him on the voyage was to get as large a lot of whalebone as pos- 
sible. Even in their present distressed circumstances, the boy 
recalled his old friend’s words, and his eyes dwelt attentively on 
the great heaps of bone in the hold of the hulk. 

Hannibal kept this thought in mind, and after looking about, 
determined to shift their quarters from the Minerva to the dryer 
hulk. To this Hiram consented, and the change was soon made. 
Their new vessel, which, finding upon it no name, they conjec- 
tured might be the Taber, had a smaller cabin, and an equally 
good galley and stove. Plenty of stale provisions of pork, flour, 
beans and peas were stowed away aboard, along with a great 
amount of other property, sailors’ chests, etc., which the crew 
had been unable to take away at the time of abandoning her. 

It continued calm and comfortably warm for twenty-four 
hours, but changed to colder during the second night, with the 
wind northeast and a snow squall which gave everything a 
wintry appearance. 

The wind soon released the pressure of the ice from the west- 
ward. Pstches and belts of open water soon began to appear, 
here and there. The vessels floated free of the ice; and before 
night there was clear water between the shoal and the shore. 
Penniman shook out one of the stained old sails from the fore- 
yard, and they drifted rather than sailed, slowly back into the 
inlet; but a westerly breeze setting in next morning, they made 
their way gradually along the coast to eastward again, towards 
Point Barrow. During the next day they passed the Point and 
worked the hulk into the bight to the southeast of it. 

Here were four others of the derelict vessels, one of them, 
the John Wells, with masts still standing. The others had been 
partly burned by the natives, called Huskies, and their names 
obliterated. 

Thus far they had seen nothing of the natives; and coming 





QUEER NEIGHBORS, 


proceedings, generally after the hair-pulling has be- 
gun, two of the bystanders, quite frequently strangers 
to each other and to the parties quarrelling, will interfere, telling 
them to let go of each other, and become friends. 

This exhortation not being heeded, —it never is, — each peace- 
maker grasps one of the parties about the waist, and gradually 
but firmly pulls them apart. Each fighter struggles and screams, 
calls out, “Let me get at him! let me get at him!’’ but he never 
uses violence toward his ‘‘peacemaker,” and never pulls quite 
away from him. 

It is a remarkable fact in a Chinese quarrel that it is always 
perfectly safe, no matter how bitter the struggle may be, for any 
of the bystanders to interfere, and pull those quarrelling apart 
by violence if need be. There is not the least danger of either 
party so far forgetting himself as to turn upon the persons so 
interfering, nor of the failure of the peacemaker to receive the 
thanks of the parties separated, as well as the esteem of all other 
witnesses. 

The writer has often thought that in no country in the world 
does that beatitude found in the Sermon on the Mount—“Blessed 
are the peacemakers’’—receive such practical adoption and ful- 
filment as in China. There is but one exception to the universal 
rule of interference as practised there. For reasons that need 
not be given, no man will ever interfere in a quarrel between 
two women, nor will a person of either sex interfere in a quarrel 
between a man and a woman. While the time may come when 
the rule of peace-making as described above may safely be adopt- 
ed in the United States, it would probably not be wise to venture 
a trial of it at present. 

One day the writer saw a crowd of perhaps a hundred persons 
gathered by the side of the street, in Peking, near to the resi- 
dence of some Americans. Pushing his way into it, he saw the 
usual Chinese quarrel going on, two men being engaged in 
pulling each other’s queues, while their upper garments lay in 
two little piles near at hand. Not thinking it wise to allow such 
a disturbance to go on, he spoke to the fighters and told them to 
stop. 

They paid no attention. Then, putting his hand upon the 
shoulder of one of them, he spoke somewhat louder, telling them 
to stop their quarrelling. The one touched merely twisted his 
head sufficiently to enable him to see who the speaker was, but 
no other notice was taken of his words. 

Then the writer grasped each man by his queue as close to the 
head as he could, one queue in each hand, and by a sudden, vigor- 
ous pull dragged them apart. 

Pointing to their clothes, he said,— 

“Pick up your garments and come along with me.” 

Without a word, and apparently without a thought of refusal, 
they gathered their coats and girdles from the ground, put them 
on, and walked with him down street, the whole crowd fol- 


round in lee of the main land from the northwest, 
and of a little rocky inlet to northeast, they let go 


the old anchor in five fathoms of water, three or | glances. ‘‘Tham’s nice gals,” he said. 


four cable’s lengths from the John Wells, which ap- 
peared to be aground on a reef nearer in shore. 

The hulk now lay not more than half a mile from 
the land, which is here bold and mountainous. 

A smoke was visible four or five miles inland; and 
towards evening it was plain that the arrival of the 
hulk had attracted attention. 

Two kayaks, or native canoes, put out from a little 
cove and came within hail. Each contained a Husky 


oarsman. Penniman shouted to them repeatedly, but | 


they neither replied nor approached nearer. 

The boys had found eight or ten muskets, also a 
quantity of powder and shot on the Minerva. 

Next forenoon two boats came off and loaded from 
the provisions on one of the ships. In the afternoon 
one of the boats paddled slowly out from the Wells 
towards the Taber. Hannibal, who was on the 
watch, at once called Hiram and told him to fetch 
out his muskets. The boat came forward very hesi- 
tatingly; and Hannibal began to see that they looked 
like boys, not larger than himself. His apprehensions 
from them lessened considerably; and Hiram, who 
had been pretty quiet, began .to talk largely again 
of what he could do. 


With an occasional stroke of their paddles, the | 
rowers brought the boat gradually under the side. | 


They looked up and laughed, and brushed their long 
hair back from their faces. 

“Tham don’t look like boys,” Hiram said. 
Han, you little galloot, tham’s wimmen!” 

“Hullo, gals!” he called out, looking down over 
the rail. “Whar d’ye ship from, and whar are ye 
bound fer?” 

To his astonishment, Hannibal now saw that Hiram 
was right; although dressed in sailors’ clothes, they 
closely resembled boys fourteen or fifteen years of 
age. In fact, they were young women from sixteen 


“Why, 


to twenty years old, who, according to Husky custom, | 


row the oomiak, or women’s boat, while the men use 
the kayak, or canoe. 
In response to Penniman’s salutation, the swarthy 


varswomen looked up and laughed again, showing heard them a mile or more. All at once the bear | tress.” 


Hiram watched their departure with admiring 
“They’re just 
| as pooty as white gals.” 

| Hannibal laughed at him. “I guess, Hite, that we’ve 
| got some queer neighbors here,” said he; “and if we 
| don’t look out sharp, we shall get into some kind of 
| trouble.” 

(To be continued.) 


——_—_—_or— 
BEAR AND PANTHER. 


Frequenters of the primeval forests now and then 
find themselves spectators of terrible combats of 
animals. Here, as among men, the result often proves 
that “the battle is not to the strong.” In the follow- 
ing story by an old Californian hunter, told in the 
San Francisco Call, it was the nimblest, and not the 
most powerful, antagonist that won the fight: 

“TI never saw or. heard of a mountain lion tackling 
aman, but I can tell you what they will do: They 
will whip a grizzly bear any time, and the grizzly is 
king on this coast. I had it straight from an old part- 
ner of mine in the mining business. He was over in 
the Rockies, and well up one time, and, on this par- 
ticular occasion, on an elk-hunt. 

“They had been after the game half a day, when 
all at once they heard a fearful roar in the brush, and 
rushing in, they looked through and saw a big grizzly 
and a mountain lion having a regular rough-and-tum- 
ble fight. They were jumping about so, and rolling 
over and over so fast, that they could not tell who 
was getting the best of it for some time, and they 
didn’t want to shoot, so they stood by and watched 
the fight. ‘ 

“The grizzly was evidently trying to squeeze the 
lion, which was so slender that it wriggled and 
squirmed out of the way, but all the time scratching 
| and tearing just as you see a cat when she is fight- 
ing. With such tactics as this it didn’t take long to 
finish the contest; the hair was flying from the 
grizzly, and both animals were covered with blood 
and screaming and roaring so that you could have 








lowing. 


honors from the Emperor. Its only privileged class 
is that of the students or scholars. 

A great difference has existed in this respect be- | 
tween China and Japan. In the latter Government | 
the privileged class has been the samorai, or ‘“‘two- 
sworded men;” that is, the military. And in recent 
times, during the reorganization of Japan by its 
present able rulers, this class has given great trouble, 
and attempted at least one revolution. This impor- 
tant difference between those two great Eastern 
nations may be correctly stated by saying that for 
hundreds of years the Chinese have been taught the 
arts of peace, and the Japanese the art of war. 

Yet though the Chinaman is not warlike, he is, as 
an individual, quarrelsome. This may seem to be a 
distinction without a difference, and yet there is a 
difference; it may seem to be very strange, and still 
it is a fact. The average Chinaman always goes about 
with his little chip of pride, conceit and self-esteem, 
nicely balanced upon his shoulder, waiting and watch- 
ing for some one to knock it off. The never-ending 
code of etiquette tends largely to develop and help 
on this quarrelsome disposition. 

If your Chinese cook calls his Chinese friend, your 
bottle-washer, by his given name, instead of address- 
ing him as “Venerable Elder Brother,” there is ill- 
feeling aroused at once, though the two may be old 
friends, and even relatives. If a Chinaman enters a 
room where another is seated, and that other does 
not rise to receive him, there may be high words 
about it. If a Chinaman meets an acquaintance 
whose queue is coiled on his head, and that queue is 
not at once brushed down and straightened out, there 
is a quarrel. 

On one occasion, the wife of the writer sent a ser- 
vant with a note to a lady friend, directing him to 
bring back an answer. He did so, but brought the 
reply to the writer in the office, who directed him to 
take it into the house. He took it to the servants’ 
quarters, intending to give it to the butler to deliver 
to the mistress; but as the butler was absent, he 
handed it to another house-servant, with the word,— 








“The master says you are to give that to the mis- 





Having gone about a third of a mile, and reaching 
a cross street, the writer said to one of them, pointing 
to the south,— 

“You go that way,” and to the other, pointing to 
the north, “Go that way.” 

Away each went as directed, without a moment’s 
hesitation, and, for aught the writer knows to the 
contrary, they are still travelling, one north and the 
other south. 

The following curious incident, showing one man- 
ner in which disputes are settled in Peking, and the 
way taken to show to outsiders that justice has been 
done, cannot fail to interest the reader. In January, 
1881, the butler employed by the writer, and who had 
been in his service some ten years, informed him that 
he must leave his position. Upon being asked for his 
reasons, he stated that on the previous evening he had 
gone out after dinner and had thoughtlessly locked 
the room which he and the fireman occupied together, 
and had taken the key with him. The fireman was 
also out, and, upon coming home about eleven o'clock, 
was, of course, unable to enter his room. 

He could easily have gone into a room with another 
servant for the night, but refused to do so, because 
very angry, and going to the residence of the butler’s 
family near by, he had worked himself into a violent 
passion, raved and stormed up and down the street, 
calling the butler’s wife and mother all manner of 
evil names, and had effectually roused the entire 
neighborhood. 

Having performed in this manner for about an 
hour, he returned to the Legation and went to bed 
with another servant, as he ought to have done in the 
first place. The butler added that the offence was so 
serious and so public that he had decided to “take the 
law” to the fireman, and as it would not be decent to 
take such a step when both remained in the master’s 
service, he must beg to be released. 

I pointed out to him, in the first place, that no 
Chinese court could take notice of his complaint so 
long as the fireman remained in the service of an 
officer of the Legation. Hence it would be idle for 
him to give up his position unless the fireman were 
also discharged. In the second place, I pointed out 
to him, that to take the matter into the courts. would 
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only serve to let five hundred people hear the bad | bers of a family, the front door should be ere 


words used when not more than fifty people had 
heard it in the first instance. 1 promised to look 


into the matter carefully, and if the facts were as | 


painted at the expense of the person guilty of the 
insult, as a public act of apology and retraction. 
Hence, he had caused the butler’s door to have 


stated, to see that the fireman was properly dealt | a new coat of paint, and thus public opinion was 


with. I urged the butler not to leave his place, 


satisfied, and the insulted dignity and wounded 


and not to take any further steps until I had made | honor of the butler were avenged! 


an effort to settle the difficulty. To 
this, after some hesitation, the but- 
ler consented. 

The writer then 
sent for the fire- 
man and asked 


% : at ae 
we AN fl 


CHINESE 
for his side of the story. Strangely enough, it 
agreed entirely with what the butler had said. 
The fireman admitted that he was entirely in the 
wrong, said he was very much ashamed of what 
he had done, and promised to submit to any pun- 
ishunent which the master fit to inflict. He 
was spoken to very sharply about his offence, and 
told plainly that had he been a foreigner, his words, 
if used towards the family of another 
would very likely have cost him his life. 

After allowing the matter 
days, the butler and fireman were summoned be- 
fore the master and their The 
master recited the facts, which both admitted to 
be correct. 

The fireman then confessed his fault, and went 
upon his hands and knees before the butler, knock- 
ing his head three times upon the floor by way of 


saw 


foreigner, 


to rest two or 


fellow-servants. 


begging pardon. He was then sent with the but- 
ler and another servant to the butler’s house, 


where he made a similar apology to the wife and 
mother whom he had insulted. This was the 
Chinese way of settlement, and with it the writer 
supposed the trouble had ended, as the injured 
party said he was satisfied. 

But two days later the butler came to his mas- 
ter again to say that while he and his family were 
satisfied with the apology made, yet the insulting 
words had been shouted in the ears of all the 
neighbors, who knew nothing about the fireman’s 
that the neighbors were 
already looking askance at him, and, to quote the 
exact words used by him, ‘unless he could find 
some way to repaint his front door’—that is, tind 
some way to make the fireman's apology public— 
the neighbors would refuse to have anything to 
do with him, and might drive him out of the 
neighborhood. 

The writer admitted the force of this point, and 
after a moment’s thought, said, 

“Well, [think you are right. And I will fine 
the fireman half a month’s wages, and pay you 
the money. Then you can tell your 
that L have done so. 


confession and apology, 


neighbors 
Here is the money, and I 
will take it out of his wages at the end of the 
month.” 

Three dollars were handed to the butler. 

But he refused them, saying, “Oh no, I can't 
do that. It would only make the matter worse. 
The neighbors would then say that { had allowed 
my family to be insulted for three dollars.” 

“Well, what shall 1 do with the case >?” 

The butler replied, “Give it to one of the other 
servants, telling him what it is for, and he wall 
know how to use it.” 

This was done. 
groom, 


The money was given to the 
who was told to use it in whatever manner 
he thought best, to satisfy the neighbors of the 
butler that the fireman had made due reparation. 
The writer presumed that the money would be 
spent for a feast, to which the neighbors would be 


invited, and at which the fireman would publicly | 


repeat his confession and apology. 

But three days later the groom came to his 
master, and said,— 

**T have attended to that matter which vou gave 
me. I paid a dollar and forty cents for paint, and 
a dollar for a painter. The work has been done, 
and I have sixty cents left. What shall I do with 
it 2” 

The writer, astonished beyond measure, said,— 

“T don’t understand you. What do you mean 
about paint and a painter 

The groom explained then that the butier had 
meant literally what he had said about ‘repaint- 
ing his front door;” that it a custom in 
Peking that in similar cases of insult to the mem- 


was 
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ACEMAKERS. 


The groom was directed to return the sixty 
cents, cash balance in hand, to the fireman. 
CHESTER HOLCOMBE. 
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INDIAN SUMMER. 


To her bier 

Comes the year 
Not with weeping and distress, as mortals do, 
But, to guide her way to it. 
All the trees have torches lit, 





—Lucy Larcom, 
a me 


EUROPEAN ARMAMENTS. 


Europe has been well described recently as 


“bending beneath the crushing weight of her ar- 


” 


mor.” Certainly, as we look from one European 
nation to the other, and observe the military ar- 
maments which each of them feels obliged to 
maintain, we may well believe the burden to be 
one almost too difficult for the several nations to 
support. 

Kach nation stands in jealous array, armed to 
the teeth, in the expectation or fear of a conflict, 
in which it might have to be the aggressor on the 
one hand, or, on the other, to defend itself from 
assault. 

A recent article in the Companion gave the fig- 
ures of the German and French armies respect- 
ively, as they stand on a peace and on a war 
footing. It appears therefrom that it is possible 
for each of these powers, in case of war, to put 
an army of two and a half million of drilled sol- 
diers into the field. 

The armies of the other great powers—Russia, 
Austria-Hungary, Italy, and Great Britain—are 
smaller, but, if not compared with those of Ger- 
many and France, they still appear colossal. 
Russia supports nearly eight hundred thousand 
soldiers in time of peace, and could put two mil- 
lion three hundred thousand into the field were 
hostilities to break out. 

Austria-Hungary has a peace armament of 
about three hundred thousand men, and a force 
of a little over a million for warlike purposes. 
Italy keeps only about one hundred and seventy 
thousand men with the colors 
known as the ** permanent army 
than seven hundred thousand. 


numbers more 


Great Britain provides for an army, exclusive | 


of the forces employed in India, of one hundred 
and forty thousand officers and men. If, how- 
ever, Great Britain were to be involved in war, 


her army could be swelled by the reserves, 


militia and volunteers to a body of half a million | 


of men. 

Let us see what these huge armaments cost. 
The total expenditure on all the armies together 
of the six great powers—Russia, Germany, Aus- 
tria-Hungary, Italy, France and Great Britain— 
is no less than five hundred and fifty million dol- 
lars a year. Of the powers, Russia pays the most 
for her soldiers, expending upon them one hun- 
dred and sixty million dollars a year. 

The French military establishment costs the 


| Republic one hundred and fifteen million dollars 


ayear. Great Britain spends eighty-eight million 
dollars for a similar purpose; Germany, eighty- 
six million dollars; Austria-Hungary, fifty mil- 
lion dollars; and Italy a little less than fifty mil- 
lion dollars. 


None of these figures include the numbers 


and cost of the navies of the powers, which in | 


Great Britain, Russia and France are very large, 
and which for the six powers aggregate more 
than one hundred and sixty million dollars annu- 
ally; nor the great outlays of money annually 
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heim: cannon, mortars, and other weapons of 


war, and military reads. 

It is thus that the nations of Europe have to pay 
for their nearness to each other; their rival ambi- 
tions; the result of their historic feuds and jeal- 
ousies; and the collision of their present interests. 
In striking contrast with these huge armies, these 
enormous money burdens, and this constant dread 
of great wars, is the condition of our own land; 
where an army of twenty-five thousand men, a 
small navy, and a combined military and naval 
expenditure of less than sixty million dollars, 
suffice to shelter us from alarm, and to protect a 
frontier far longer than that of all Europe com- | 
bined. 

It is no wonder that while the United States has 
been able to reduce its enormous war-debt by 
much more than one-half in twenty-one years, the 
national debts of the European powers either re- | 
main stationary, or grow steadily larger. 


—_— 
For the Companion. 


SONG. 


An oriole’s nest in the leafless boughs, 
Swayed by the wintry storm:— 
And I only think of the bird that is flown, 
And the clime that is blooming and warm. 
And the winter will go, and the spring will come, 
And the | es will bud and nfold; 
But the b . perchance, may never return, 
That was frightened away by the cold, 
PAUL E, MORE, 





+o 
SYMPATHY AND BENEVOLENCE. 


The number of catastrophes which, during the 
present year, have brought distress upon large 
communities in this country has been unusually 
large. To mention only the more recent, and not | 
to go into any particulars regarding them, there | 
were the calamities at Charleston, at Buffalo, at | 
Sabine Pass, and at Eastport—the earthquake, 
flood, and fire. 

In each case the hearts of the people have been | 


| opened, and men have given liberally, generously, | 


| to relieve the 


destitution caused by this sudden 


and startling destruction of property and life. 


| The earnest sympathy of mankind mitigates won- | 
| derfully the evils of such a catastrophe. 


| sympathy is more 


| as prostrate houses. 


, although what is | 


The money which is the outward expression of | 
than material aid. It is hope, | 
courage, confidence, to men who are hopeless and | 
nerveless. It builds up disheartened men as well 
It brings back the light to 
human eyes, besides kindling anew the fires upon 
deserted hearths. 

Nor is this all. Gifts which represent the sym- | 
pathetic good-will of a man toward his neighbor 
bless him who makes them hardly less than their | 
receiver. Cynics have sneered at the notion that 
there is such a thing as disinterested benevolence. | 
Let them speak for themselves and not for others. | 
Were their souls never wrung at the sight of 
unmerited suffering? Were they never impelled 
to sacrifice something of their own comfort and | 
their own means to relieve distress, not because 
they hoped for a reward, nor because a public 
sentiment demanded it, nor for any other reason 
than the satisfaction they felt in lessening the 
sorrows of some of God’s creatures? If not, 
then they are indeed to be pitied for the misery 
which their stony selfishness must cause them. 

While individual satisfaction in the contribution 
one has made for such purposes is vainglorious, 
and detracts both from the merit of the gift and 


enjoyment of it by the receiver, it is not improper | 
to mention the fact that the system of public, or- | 


ganized relief for communities in distress is more 
generally practised in this country than in any 
other. 

The occasions are more frequent on which the 


machinery of relief is put in operation, the habit | 


of giving is more general, and the gross amount 
contributed is larger. Possibly there may be an 
exception in the last particular in favor of Eng- 
land, but as there are no statistics accessible, we 
cannot speak positively on that point. 

Even among Americans the custom is compara- 
tively recent,—not of giving, but of giving largely, 
and of bringing all classes of the community into 

| the list of contributors. It had its origin during 
| the civil war, and the national trait which it ex- 
|; emplifies was developed under the blessed influ- 
}ence of the Sanitary Commission and the Chris- 
| tian Commission. 

What self-sacrifice was demanded during those 
| weary years from all, whether in the North or in 
the South, who remained at home! How gladly 
the patriotic woman gave her time and labor, how 
lavishly the merchant and the capitalist poured 
forth his money, to bind up the wounds of the 
maimed, to provide luxuries for the sick, to 
bring back to desolate homes the remains of the 
dead! 

That one service of opening the hearts of the 
people, and of loosening their purse-strings when- 
ever a wail of distress was heard, the terrible war 
did for the whole United States, and it was a 
beneficent service. Since then more than ever be- 
fore, any community which is assailed by fire, 
by flood, by pestilence, by famine, by any other 
of the ills which afflict mankind, is sure of sym- 
| pathy and help, promptly tendered, freely given, 
and extended until that fresh courage which 
moral and material aid always creates leads the 
beneficiary to decline further assistance. 

When the occasion arises there are neither sec- 

| tional nor State lines. The North gladly helps 





made for the construction of fortresses and other | the South, the East leaps quickly to the assist- 


sale of the West. We are all enedhiate, and no 
one can look upon the calamities of his fellows 
unmoved. 

————_ -__ +~er— - —— 


CRUELTY TO PARENTS. 

| ‘The newspapers occasionally mention instances of 
| cruelty to children committed by parents and teach- 
| ers. Such cases excite all the more indignation from 
| their rarity, for, as a peuple, Americans err on the 
| side of indulgence rather than of restraint and disci- 
pline. One rarely hears of a cruel parent or teacher. 

But it is often the case that boys are cruel to 
| those whose constant endeavor is to do them good. 
| A few lawless, thoughtless boys make the life of a 
| teacher a daily martyrdom. We have seen an aged 
| Professor, because he was aged, put to cruel shame 
| by barbarous students. We have known mothers 
|W hose gray hairs were brought in sorrow to the grave 
| by the unspeakable cruelty of their children. 

In Montreal, some weeks ago, a veteran colonel in 
ine British army, aged eighty-eight, was compelled 
| to appear against his son, who was accused of forgery. 
| He took his place in the witness-box, looked at his 
| boy in the dock, heaved a deep sigh, and fell dead to 
the floor. The scene was of such a harrowing nature 
that one of the jury fainted, and the judge went to 
his room in tears. Scarcely any degree of cruelty of 
a parent to a son could cause such exquisite misery 
as this. 

There was a melting scene in a New York police 
court-room the other day. A mother complained of 
her boy, seventeen years of age. ‘He drinks,” said 
she to the magistrate. ‘He will not work, and fre- 
quently comes home and threatens me, until I am 
afraid he may hurt me.” 

She said this in German, and the interpreter trans- 
lated it to the court. The justice said, after due ad- 
monition,— 

‘Tell the old lady that I mean to make her the 
jailer of her son. When she wants him back, let her 
come to me, and her wishes shall be obeyed. I'll 
muke his time six months, but she can come to me 
| before that if she wishes to do so.” 

When these words were interpreted to the heart- 
broken mother, she sobbed some words in German. 

‘What does she say?’’ asked the magistrate. 

The interpre’ ter replied, ‘‘She says, ‘And has it come 
to this?’” 

The justice turned to the cruel youth and sternly 


| said,— 


“Here, young man, while you are digging paupers’ 
graves, remember how your mother looks at this 
minute !” 

This was a terrible case. What a torrent of agony 
swept over that mother’s soul as she said, “And has 
it come to this?” What a tale of past suffering it 
revealed, beginning at the time when he was a pretty, 
wilful boy, whose saucy tricks amused her, and she 
failed to train him to obedience! Perhaps remorse 


| was mingled with her grief and shame. 


For, in truth, there is a cruelty beyond that of which 
bad boys are guilty. It is the cruelty of permitting 
children to grow up lawless, ignorant and base, be- 
cause parents have not force of character enough to 
insist on respect and obedience from their children. 


—___—_~<e-—____ 
MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS. 


A young girl, beautiful and attractive, while en- 
| gaged to be married to an honest, honorable gentle- 
man a few years ago, became entangled in the toils of 
a seapegrace, who wished to marry her solely for her 
fortune. The girl was giddy and weak and unable to 
free herself. 

“Why do you not go to your mother?” asked a 
friend. ‘It is she who should protect you from such 
a villain.”’ 

“Mother is at the head of two or three charitable 
organizations,’ was the reply. “She has too many 
foundlings and emigrants and ragged schools to care 
| for to attend to my love affairs.” 

Her mother knew nothing of the matter until she 
broke her engagement and married the man whom 
she feared even before marriage, who treated her with 
cruelty and forced her to leave him ina year, a broken- 
hearted woman. Like too many American girls, she 
was left to choose her husband without the help or 
advice of any friend. 

Now it is right-for a mother to take part in organ- 
ized charities, and to care for foundlings, emigrants, 
or any other of God’s needy creatures, provided she 
does not neglect those children whom He has put 
especially in her charge. The duty of a mother to 
her girls does not end when she has fed, clothed and 
educated them. 

One of the most womanly women in the court of 
Queen Victoria, herself middle-aged, presented a 
friend to her aged mother with the tender words, 
“She is not only my mother, but my most intimate 
friend.” 

How many of the girl-readers of the Companion 
claim their mother as an intimate friend? It is 
usually the fault of the daughter if this loving com- 
radeship does not exist. 


attests 
TETCHINESS. 


A Methodist clergyman whom we shall call Gifford 
was noted as being the most unpopular man in the 
Southern Conference, to which he belonged. Each 
congregation to which he was sent was charmed when 
he arrived with his zeal, his sincerity, his gentleness. 
But before the two years allotted to each minister in 
a pulpit by that denomination had passed, it was 
eager to have him go. 

“What is the matter with Brother Gifford?” asked 
the Bishop of a presiding elder. “He is a fervent 
Christian, and a warm-hearted, well-bred man. Yet 
people avoid him as if he had the plague. What is 
wrong?” 

“He is tetchy,” was the reply. ‘He is perpetually 
on the lookout for slights. If you preached to a con- 
gregation of ten thousand sinners, he would think 
you aimed the sermon at him alone, and resent it as 
| a personal insult. All the good the man might do in 


the world is balked by his miserable irascibility.” 

In every community there are men who, like Gif- 
ford, feel that their chief errand into the world is to 
protect their own petty personality. A crab changes 
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its shell once a month, and when destitute of any 
covering, it creeps into a hole where no enemy can 
strike its raw flesh. But these human crabs, always 
without shells, thrust themselves in the way of hurts. 

Among men of genius they are a common class. 
Byron, Victor Hugo, belonged to it, and several poets 
and artists now living provoke ridicule by their readi- 
ness to resent impartial criticism as insult. 

They are as ludicrous as the vain fellow in the old 
play who cries out, “I know you were talking of me, 
because you laughed.” 

“Few men,” says Sydney Smith, “learn before mid- 
dle age that nobody is noticing them.” 

This personal irritability proceeds always from an 
exaggerated idea of our own importance, and too 
petty an idea of our work in the world. If our minds 
were full of the task set before us, we should be in- 
different to the casual opinions of lookers-on. 


+o ——__—_- 


THE MARTYRS OF UGANDA. 


Mr. Henry M. Stanley, in his famous journey across 
Africa, found, upon the shores of the great lake Vic- 
toria Nyanza a country called Uganda, the King of 
which, Mtesa, sent by Stanley’s band an invitation to 
Christian missionaries to visit his capital. The people 
of Uganda seemed peaceable, and anxious to learn. 
The Mahometan missionaries had penetrated to their 
country, and King Mtesa appeared to be wavering in 
his choice of a religion. 

Quite a number of missionaries, both of the Prot- 
estant and of the Catholic faith, accepted the invita- 
tion, and were sent to Uganda at an expense of many 
thousands of dollars. 

Churches and schools were built at King Mtesa’s 
capital, and both were crowded by the natives. Eighty 
converts were admitted to the English church at one 
time. One of the missionaries, Mr. Mackay, sailed 
the Victoria Nyanza in the little bark Eleanor, which 
had been sent in sections from England. 

Everything about the missions flourished as long as 
King Mtesa lived, but when he died, and his young 
son, Mwanga, succeeded him, the power passed into 
the hands of the pagan enemies of Christianity. 

They persuaded the young King that the whites, if 
tolerated, would some day deprive him of the power 
which seventeen of his ancestors had exercised 
through almost three centuries. They pointed to the 
course of England in annexing distant lands as proof 
that English missionaries should be suspected. 

This influence soon resulted in the murder of Bishop 
Huntington, and lately the news has come that the 
King of Uganda has put to death all the Christian 
converts of the missionaries, who are themselves in 
danger of their lives. 

Some little time ago, King Mwanga burned at the 
stake two Christian boys wh? refused to give up their 
faith. As they died, they sang Christian songs, meet- 
ing their fate as heroically as martyrs have ever done. 
There have no doubt been many such cases among 
those lately massacred by King Mwanga’s terrible 
order. 


9s | 


—_——_+o»—__. 
IMPERIAL MUSICIANS. 


Gliick, the famous composer, was not one of the 
sort of men of whom courtiers are made. One day 
he attended, at the Court of Vienna, «a concert at 
which the Emperor Joseph II. and one of the arch- 


dukes sang a fragment from one of his compositions. | 


The imperial songsters naturally glanced at the 
composer to see how he was impressed by the honor 
they were doing him, and were somewhat shocked to 
see him making a series of extraordinary and signifi- 
cant grimaces. The Emperor stopped and inquired,— 

“Do we not sing this according to your idea of it?” 

“My idea of it!” exclaimed Gliick. ‘‘Why, sire, I 
am the poorest walker in the world, but I would 
vastly rather take a walk of six leagues than be 
forced to hear a piece of my own interpreted in such 
a@ way us that!” 

Joseph Il. was brave enough to take no notice of 
the criticism, but the court were quite convinced that 
if such a reproach had been addressed to the Czar 
Nicholas, the composer would have prosecuted his | 
musical studies from that time forth under the un- | 
favorable surroundings of the Siberian mines. 

It was the composer Weigl—a man of very differ- 
ent temperament from Gliick—who, when the Em- 
peror Francis Joseph played the first violin in the 
performance of one of his overtures, threw himself 
at the monarch’s feet, and exclaimed,— 

“Ah, sire! Will your Majesty benignantly conde- 
scend to grant my prayer, and favor me once more 
with a most gracious F sharp?” 


nes 
HOW LANGUAGES ARE FORMED. 


It has been a perplexity to scholars how such a 
vast variety of languages and dialects can have origi- 
nated in our world, especially if they all grew out of 
one original tongue. Mr. Horatio Hale says in Sci- 
ence that the perplexity will be removed if scholars 
will look low enough, and take in children as well as 
adults. 

He gives several striking cases of groups of chil- 
dren accustomed to play with each other, and left 
mostly to themselves, who formed languages which 
they used with perfect freedom and understood with 
ease, but which were quite unintelligible to others. 

If children could do this in play, it would be a sim- 
ple matter for adults, placed in an isolated position, 
and cut off from communication with the rest of the 
world, to make a new language for their own benefit. 

Mr. Hale offers some substantial arguments to prove 
that language-speaking men have not existed in our 
world for more than seven thousand years. His arti- 
cle is worthy of a careful study for its original sug- 
gestions. 





— 
OUR FIRST SUBSCRIBER. 


The Youth’s Companion is almost sixty years old, 
yet the first person whose name was enrolled as a sub- 
scriber is still living. She is an old lady, Mrs. Han- 
nah Parsons by name, and lives on a Virginia farm, 
afew miles from Washington. To a recent visitor 
she mentioned the fact, while talking with him about | 
the Companion’s rise and progress. 

Mrs. Parsons is a native of Boston, where she was 


born in 1814. When she was a school-girl, thirteen | 


years old, Deacon Nathaniel Willis announced to ber 
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father’s family, while making a social ‘call, that he in- 
tended to publish a paper for children, which would 


States. 
“And I,” promptly replied her brother, “will fur- 
nish its first subscriber—put Hannah’s name down.” 


grown from a few hundred names into nearly four 
hundred thousand. 

The venerable lady is a near kinswoman of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, and resembles the Concord Sage in 
possessing the art of “growing old gracefully.” 





Companion Sent Free. 


To any one who subscribes in the months of 
November and December, and sends us $1.75, we 
will send the Companion free from the time the 
subscription is received by us to January Ist, 1887, 
and for a full year from that date. 





MOTHER MADISON. 


The mother of President Madison lived to the great | 
age of ninety-eight years. From her marriage to her | 
death, she resided at Montpelier, the ancestral seat of 
the Madisons, a roving, old-fashioned mansion in 
Virginia, filled with the mementos of three or four 
generations. This was her home in 1755, when Brad- 
dock’s defeat filled the region with panic-stricken 
fugitives, and there she lived when her illustrious son 
retired from the Presidency in 1817. She was still in 
cheerful health when Gen. Lafayette paid his respects 
to her in 1825. 


After her husband’s death, in 1801, her son, James, 
who inherited his father’s landed estate, greatly en- 
larged the mansion, but left the old part of it unal- 
tered, and reserved it for the exclusive use of his 
mother. He held her in the deepest veneration, and 
studied her comfort and preferences in all the arrange- 
ments of his house. She kept her old servants about 
| a and lived in all respects according to her own 

fancy. 
| One aged negro man, who had waited upon her for 

half a century, still refused, at ninety years, when 
| his head was crowned with a halo of snowy hair, to 
| give up his place behind her chair. He sometimes 
| slept upon the post of duty, and stumbled about the 
dining-room in an alarming manner. 

Several negroes upon the estate were older than 
Mother Madison; for so she was called, to distinguish 
her from the wife of the President. When General 
Lafayette was at Montpelier in 1825, he loved to stroll 
to the cabin of “Granny Milly,” aged one hundred 
and four years, whose youngest granddaughter was 
seventy years old. 

Milly was a vigorous woman past fifty when La- 
fay ette chased Lord Cornwallis across Virginia during 
the Revolutionary War, and there she was in excellent 
preservation when he returned in 1825. He would 
come smiling to the mansion house bringing in his 
hand a fresh egg or a bunch of flowers, the gift of 
Granny Milly. 

Mother Madison was an interesting personage to 
the visitors that frequented the house. She had to 
the last her own special garden, laid out in the formal 
and angular plan of the olden time, and cultivated 
by her own gardener. 

Nothing modern or novel was admitted to any 
portion of her domain. At two o’clock every day, 
when guests were at the house, she held a reception 
in her quaint sitting-room surrounded by relics of the 
| time when George IIT. was king. 
| She sat upon a couch placed in the middle of this 
| large and comfortable apartment, with a table at her 

side, on which could always be seen her old Bible 
| and prayer-book, the stay and comfort of her age. 
| On the same table lay a number of pairs of gloves 
| and stockings, knitted by her own hands, and marked 
with the names of favored guests for whom she had 
made them. 

Here she received her company, chatted with them 
pleasantly, and often gave them gloves or stockings, 
as a parting gift, from the great heap before her. 
Thus Mother Madison is pictured for us by one of her 
descendants, the author of the “Memoirs of Dolly 
Madison.” 








—<~@—_ —___ 
AN ELECTRIC STORM. 
An Irishman, on being asked how he felt when 


struck by lightning, replied that he didn’t have time 
even to feel astonished. The effect of electricity, 





| taken in a milder, and yet not a very pleasant, form, | 
| has been described by men who had time to observe | 


it and wit to report it. 


Two young men connected in the United States geo- 
logical survey had a novel and not altogether pleasant 
experience. They were on the summit of a high peak 
near Dixie Butte. Mr. Walsh was stretched out on 
the shady side of a rock, while Mr. Tweedy was |wir- 
riedly sketching the topography of the surrounding 
country as a thunderstorm was coming up. 

Suddenly he heard a buzzing sound, as if a big fly 
were under his plane table. Reaching ‘his hand under 
the paper, he received an electric shock that sent him 
staggering back. 

The projecting rocks gave forth at the same time a 
humming, musical sound, and all of the surrounding 
air was evidently surcharged with electricity. The 
peaceful slumbers of Mr. Walsh were disturbed at 
this time, and he jumped to his feet, but was con. 
tent to lie down again, as, when standing up, the 
electric fluid caused a sensation like the pricking of 
needles. 

Their hair stood up like bristles, their muscles 
twitched, and not having a contract to serve as light- 
ning rods for that _ they gathered = their instru- 
ments and beat a hasty retreat down the mountain- 
side. Soon the thunderstorm broke, and the peculiar 
condition of the air passed away. 





| a 
WESTERN PROMOTION. 


Titles of honor sometimes arise on a slender foun- 
| dation. The colored man soliciting a favor, great or 
small, of a stranger, addresses him as ‘‘Colonel” or 
| *Guv’nor,” hoping to make a good impression by this 
little appeal to a man’s vanity. The West is well 
known for its use of easily acquired titles. It seems, 
too, that some emigrants to that region think that 
rank should bear a due relation to distance from the 
coast. 


Two men, who were once warm friends, but had 
not seen each other for nearly twenty years, met on a 
railroad train. After an exchange of greetings, one 
of them said,— 

“You are looking fleshier than you did. Corporal.” 

“T beg vour pardon, but it’s ‘General.’” 

“What?” 

“*My friends call me ‘General.’ ”’ 

“Why, how’s that? We used to call you ‘Corpor- 





“y es, 
army 

| «That’s what I thought. I don’t see what you could 
| have done since to raise your rank.” 

“Don’t, eh?” 

“No, I don’t. What was it?” 

“I’ve moved farther West four times.” 


I was a corporal when I came out of the 
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be the first one of its kind ever issued in the United | 


Thus her name headed a subscription list which has | 


! Pains in the back, kidney and liver troubles, are 


cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Give it a trial. (Adv. 


—_—_*_—__— 

| Thurber, Whyland & Co. sell strictly pure Spices 

| only, specially imported for family use. (Ade, 
—_——_@——___. 


Every COMPANION reader should consider carefully 
“Earning Pocket Money.” See ad. in COMPANION, Oct. 21. 


naniaintaaiameies 

The soft glow of the tea rose is acquired by the 
ladies who use Pozzoni’s Powder. For sale by all drug- 
gists and fancy goods dealers. [Adv 
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A two-cent stamp sent to anew 
will 


BILIOUSINE ! resentsinmnseny 


obtain by mail a “trial package” of “meaty a sure 
cure for Headache, Dyspepsia, Consti ipation, indi- 
gestion, Sour Stomach, Heartburn, Liver Complatnt, and 
all troubles which arise from disordered stomach. 
structions, postpaid, 25 cents. A cheaper set, aN 
to learn the g ae 10 cents silve 


The New Standard Amusement, comninien 
Tr. 
‘RANK H. RICHARDS, Troy, N. Y. 





Simple Games for the Young, E laborate Games 
for the Social Circle, Intricate Games for the 
Ingenious, Set of 36, in handsome box, with in- 





GENTS WANTED to sell Dr. CHASE'S 2000 
Recipe Book, Sells at sight. You doable your money. 
Address Dr.Chase’s Printing House, Ann Arbor, Mich, 


HE “CURTAILED DONKEY.” Most laugh- 
able Parlor Game, Can you iput his tail where it be- 
longs? 25c. CHAS. 8, GIVEN, 4125 Lake Av., Chicago, Ill. 


USIC—"I Saw Her in Violet-time,” & 60 pieces, full 

sheet music size, with songs,marches, waltzes,ete., 

| all for lsc. “Haste to the We -\ * and 100 songs, words | 

| and music, 5c. L. HAFAWAY, 339 ash, St. Boston, Mass, | 
Active Ladies 


sell Pictorial 


‘ACENTS. 











and ‘~~ n to 
Books, ibles and 





| 


Albums for Holiday Presents, in every et... of the | 


U.S. Good pay. Full instructions, Previous experience 
unnecessary. Address E, P.JORD AN &Co., St. Louis, Mo, 


TATEN Fo ARD a3 

FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, _ 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO..5 &7John St. N.Y.347N ; 
8th St., Philada.; 43 N. Charles St.. Balt. Dresses dyed and 
| cleaned without ripping. Send for circular and price list. 
yin your own 


JU JS 410 $5 AON 


the Nickel 
Holder. Every 

ily buys them. Sample and Agents’ price list by mail 

| 16c. in 2c, stamps. W. Hasselbach, box Adl,Sandusky,O. 

















MERICAN GxcurS” GA 
Mos SA EX ENSIVE LINE Mag oF al) 


Send aaa FOR 48 PAGE CATALOGUE. 
GORMULLY & JEFFERY. CnHicaGo. ILLs. 


wa 
oa OC. 
A NEW PUZZLE for the OLD AND YOUNG. 


Send 20 cents in silver for the O I C, 
Address H. H. SAMPSON, Box 3089, Boston, Mass, 


NOMMY’S FIRST SPEAKER contains 22 
pieces, all suitable for little Boys and Girls from) 5 to 
12 years old; best book of its kind published; every piece 
agem. A beautiful book; Lagos pathy rs, cloth back; only 
50c. Ask your Bookseller, or send stamps to the Pub- 
W. H. HARRISON, JR. tate St., Chicago, Il. 


lisher, 
al beautiful assor d Heads, 


PRETTY lowers, &c.,in 10 lo 























y colors, 
Scrap Pictures| steseuinr creases 


to introduce our Samples 
FREE. KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn, 


SLEEPLESSNESS 


Cured WITHOUT MEDICINE. Healthy sleep for the sleep- 
less. A new and remarkable discovery. For pamphilet,ad- 
dress Eugene Pearl, 23 Union Square, New Yo 


ELECTRIC BELL OUTFIT, $3. 


Just the thing for a door or call bell; 243 in, Lickel- 
plated gong, enameled iron frame, 1 push button platin- 
um connection, 100 feet insulated copper wire, 1 cell Le- 
pag | Disque battery; sent “prepald to any express 
office in U. S. on ree of $3. 

H. VAN SANDS, 31} wight St., Boston, Mass. 


BIRD MANNA scgretot 


Hartz Mountains in Germany. Bird Manna restores the 
sony of cage birds. prevents their ailments, keeps them in 
good condition, Lf given when shedding feathers, it will 
in most cases carry nebo musician through this criti- 
| cal period without loss of song, Sent by mail on receipt 
of locts. 




















y flap shee secretof the 
® canary breeders of the 





BIRD FOOD CO., 400 N. 3d Street, Phila., Pa. 
ICE ano ROLLER * 
SKATES 











For 10c, I will mail 


PEN MANSHI ® you, postpaid, a pa- 


tent Penmanship Guide, nickel-plated. Sure to give you 

the proper position of Hand, Fingers and Pen while 

writing. Give ring sizes of your first. or index, and 

fourth, or little-fingers of writing-band by marks on 

a of Paper. Agents wanted, rof. IGNAZ BERG- 
NN Fort Mac lison, Ia. Me # ... this paper. 
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i 
Sin. NICKLE PLATED RULE—For Vest Pocket 
and Ladies’ Work Basket. Price, 40 cents, — 00 
r dozen-MAIL FREE. Address, “ Rule,” 
enry Brooks & Co., 115 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


AMAA AAMT Rt valli 


Pioneer Work. 


For many years the Publishers of THE YOUTH’s Com- 
PANION have been the Pioneers in adapting and pop- 
ularizing useful 


HOME INDUSTRIES. 


The two most popular of these have been Scroll Saw- 
ing and Kensington Art Embroidery, and Stamp- 
ing. After these come Kensington Art Painting, Wood 
Carving, Art Leather-Work, Repoussé Work, Lustro 
Art Painting, Home Carpentering and many others. We 
have also been very successful in originating 


HOME ENTERTAINMENTS 


which not only please, but that will instruct as well. 
The Ideal Magic Lantern is the latest and best Home 
Entertainer. It is fully described on page 41l of the 
Premium List. 

In selecting Christmas Gifts for your children, we 
invite you to carefully examine THE COMPANION Pre- 
mium List. In this List you will find described many 
useful articles especially adapted for Christmas Gifts. 
If you expect to order from the List, please do so at 
your earliest convenience, 

PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Crazy Sofa-Pillow Outfit. 


The Outfit consists of sufficient 
brocade, velvets, satins and silks to 
face a Sofa-Pillow about 21 inches 
square. Also, 25 skeins Embroidery 
* Silk, assorted colors, 15 Parchment 
*S Stamping Patterns, 2Stamping Pads, 
lbox White Stamping Powder, 1 box 
Black Stamping Powder, and 1 Man- 
ual on Fancy Work and Patchwork 
Stitches. Crazy Patchwork has become very popular, 
especially the making of Crazy Sofa Pillows. 

A SPECIAL OFFER. 

We have only a limited number of these outfits. As 
long as they last, we shall include free the valuable book, 
“Colors of Flowers ;” price, 35 cts. We also include 
2 White Bone Silk Winders and a bunch of Silk Braid. 

Price of outfit, 1.00. Postage, 15 cents. 


PERKY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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Beane km By 
Boots, Beware, Boys, of, sing 
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“IMPROVED LOTTA BUSTLE i 


fost stylish bustle worn 
as grace, comfort, health and 
“durability. Gives the desired 
effect in latest Parisian Jash- 
tons, Always regains its shape 
afer pressure, 

Send for price 
COLU MBA RU BRER co. 
Sole Manufs., Boston, Mass. 
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THE TOWER OF HANNOI, 
An ancient Puzzle from me 
Celestial Kingdom, Alla 
fascinated with it. and it w it 
be in every home in the coun. 
try this winter. Itis more in- 
teresting than the famous 15 
puzzle, asitcan bedone. We 
will send sample, postpaid, 
for 35e., or 1 doz. for $3, } lade 
in different colors, and v ery 
attractive. Haff & Co., 
__ Hartford, Conn., Box 24, 


BOYS & CIRLS 
READ THIS ! Stationery, con- 


taining an illustrated list of a large variety of articles in 
every-day use, also our complete set of samples of Writ- 
ing Papers, representing in the various sizes, plain and 
ruled, more than 250 varieties of the finest Fore ‘ign and 
American Papers, all of which we sell by the pound, 
15c. and W »ward per pound. Full information sent 
as to sizes, sheets to the pound, and cost of envelopes to 
match. Special induce vie ae to parties getting up clubs, 
SAY SL WARD CO. (Old Stand WAkD & Gay), 
84 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


HALE’S HONEY 


OF HOREHOUND AND TAR. 
The Great Cure for Coughs, Colds, 
Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, &c., 
leading to Consumption. It cures 
where other medicines have failed, 
and is the best Cough medicine in 
me the world. Pleasant totaste. 25c., 
E50c., and #1. Ask your Druggist 
for it and keep in readiness. 








For four cents in 
stamps to bar 
postage, we 

om you free our 
Catalogue of 
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Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 minute, 
Glenn’ ‘8 s Sulphur, Soap Beautifies and Heals. : 


25e. 
25e. 
German ‘Corn Remov: er, 25e., kills corns and bunions. 


114 MUSIC 114 


DANCES SONGS 


We will send 114 PIECES DANCE MUSIC, full 
size, including Contras, Jigs, Reels, Waltzes, Hornpipes, 
ete., arranged for Piano or Organ, and with CALLS 
and FIGURES complete, thus enabling every player 
to be his own prompter, for 25c, The above contains 
parts—treble a bass—in fact, is complete. We 
will also send 114 PIECES VOCAL MUSIC, con- 
taining no son ing be fm “4 any other publisher's col- 
lection, for 1 Furthermore, if you mention where 
you saw this, we 2 will add ‘*100 Songs of the Day,” in- 
cluding Wait Till the Clouds Roll By, C limbing U p the 
Golden Stairs, Peek-a-Boo! I'll Await My Love, ete., and 
send all the above, everything in this adv., for 
in Stamps or Postal Note. 4 lots for 81, 
F. M. TRIFET, 408 Wash. St., BOSTON, Mass. 




















Warranted for Five Years. 





Easy Terms, Cash or instalments. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES SENT FREE. 


ESTEY ORGAN C0., 159 Tremont st, Boston, 


Home ArT Work. 


The Art Interchange gives these three 
ma. ¥.. Study of Do ogw (20x11 in.) by Matilda 
Brown; Marine, (20x14 In.) by a er) Moran; Fisher 
Girl, (isx10 in.) by Walter Satterlee, for 


ONE DOLLAR, 


together with Six issues of the Art Inte stent and 
six large working pattern Su ap ge and instruction 
in embroidery, painting, carving and brass hammering. 


FOR ONE DOLLAR AND 65 CENTS. 


You can buy six colored studies, viz.: Pqpennt Girl, 
(20x14 in.) Rk hulstrup; Study of Yellow Roses 
(14x11 in.); Study of Grapes} Fisher Gin (13x10 in} 
lter Satterlee; Marine, (20x14 in n.) by Ed 
Ni a... Study of t Do a (20x14 in.) by Matilda 
Brown. and thirt sues of the Art Interchan 
giving thirteen working Cong 
nundred and eighteen pages o: 
in art work. es 
in stamps. Descr: 
Address, 





colored 


supplements, and KL) 
designs and instruction 
e copy with large colored plate, 19. 
ptive illustrated circular SENT FREE. 


THE ART INTERCHANGE, 
37 & 39 West 224 Street, N. Y. 









STOVE POLISH 
Bes Ramesh Peet eres Lot, Seta 
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For the Companion. 


LLEWELLYN’S RIDE. 


The castle bell’s hushed, and the maidens speak low, 
And light tread the rough men-at-arms as they go; 
The pages go whisp’ring by bower and hall, 

And softly the warder’s stern challenge doth fall, 
Sir Ranald, of Morven, with agonized face, 

The length of his lady’s dim chamber doth pace; 
For his lady lies dying,—aye, fair as a flower, 

A pale, broken lily, she lies in this hour; 

And nothing can heal her, save, mayhap. the skill 
Of Allan the Leech, over Herrieshaw Hill. 


“My seneschal, haste! Bid them saddle with speed 

Hayraddin;—Come hither, sir page, at my need; 

Thy name is Liewellyn, I think?” 
“My Lord, ay.” 

*Lithe, strong thou art, fearless; on thee I rely. 

Go, mount thee Hayraddin; he ne’er bowed his crest 

But to me: yet thou wearest stanch heart in thy breast; 

If thou conquer him, good; if he conquer thee, ill! 

For thou never wilt back him to Herrieshaw Hill. 

Away! and St. Dunstan thee speed on thy track, 

And bring me old Allan from Herrieshaw back!” 


Lithe bound through the doorway, swift tread on the 








stair, 
Free foot to the court-yard; Hayraddin waits there; 


Hayraddin the sable, wich eyeballs of fire 
Whom death cannot daunt, and whom leagues cannot 


tire. 
One spring, and Llewellyn in saddle sits fair; 
One leap— and Hayraddin stands straight in the air! 
*T will mark ye, sir page, fora rider of worth 
If ye turn not to-day to your good mother earth, 
He's fast, and he’s firm; and the frantic brute tries 
All feats of his strength, and all arts that surprise; 
He flings and he rolls himself prone on the sand— 
Liewellyn on foot, with the rein in his hand. 
Aloft on his strong feet he plunges once more— 
Liewellyn in saddle sits firm as before. 
He bolts o’er the drawbridge with thunderous bound, 
With hurrying hoofs spurns the cool forest-ground! 





The green forest branches brush low as they ride; 
They ruffle the furze on the Heatherden side; 

The rough mountain passes strike fire at their tread, 
And black loom the masses of rock overhead, 

The Tyvor’s dark ripples swirl foaming around, 

And wild-eyed Hayraddin takes bank at a bound; 
‘Trees, boulders and bushes they | ss like a stream 

Of phantoms, borne on by the mist of a dream, 
There’s naught but Hayraddin’s wild, thundering feet, 
The sweep of his mane, and the mighty pulse-beat 
That thrills his broad chest with an endless repeat, 
That comes to Llewellyn, still firm in his seat. 

With many a flounder Hayraddin doth pass 

The black, slimy quicksands of Stoway’s morass: 

Till, blue in the distance, and shadowed and still, 

The outline arises of Herrieshaw Hill, 








Old Allan the Leech from his tower-door saw 

The sun slipping over the green Herrieshaw; 

The shadows of evening lay slanting and cool 

On valley and wood and the dappled spring-pool; 
But who's the bold stripling who thundering rides, 
His black horse afoam, up the shaggy hill-sides ? 


“Sir Leech,—my lord prays you make ready with speed, 
And mount at my_back on his gallant black steed; 

For our Lady of Morven is dying—and still 

We hold us a hope fn the strength of your skill, 

Up! mount ye, sir Leech, with what speed ye can make, 
And ride for the Lily of Morven’s sweet sake!” 


Now save thee, sir Leech, for one never bestrode 

So reckless a brute on so fearful a road! 

His grey hair is streaming, his cowl’s on the wind; 

The steep sides of Herrieshaw vanish behind; 

‘The tangled bush-grasses are slimy and cool, 

The marsh-maidens glimmer o’er tussock and pool; 
All black rolls the Tyvor; the stars like a dream 

Of themselves, shadowed brokenly down in the stream, 
Low, low sinks Hayraddin—the Leech catches breath: 

The chill of those waters the chill seems of death! 
"p! labored and panting, loose rein, drooping crest, 

Through Moray’s dark passes he gallops his best; 

On Heatherden’s furze-banks he stumbles; and far, 

Lo! Morven’s red watch-fire shines out like a star!— 

Then forest-boughs hide it. On mosses all brown 

With age, the good steed to his knees staggers down; 

Yet cheers him Llewellyn,—he gallops once more, 

For Morven’s grim gateway shines, torch-lit, before, 

But while the huge portal his hoof-echoes tell, 

Across the stone threshold he staggered and fell;— 

Flung headlong the Leech-—yet the sturdy old man 
Himself he up-gathered, though lamely, and ran* 

For the Lily of Morven was dying; but still 

‘There lingered a hope in the strength of his skill! 


I sing ye no deaths; when the Yule-tide was high, 
Health laughed in the Lady of Morven’s dark eye; 
The wassail-cup passed, and the minstrels sung clear, 
And sturdy old Allan was merry of cheer, 

And, wreathed and be-ribboned, brought hither from 


rs 
stall, 
The sable Hayraddin was led into hall; 
All smiling, his Lord bade Llewellyn step nigher,— 
No longer a page, but a gallant young squire;— 
And the hand of his lady—what happier meed ?— 
Bestowed on Liewellyn that noble black steed. 

E, VINTON BLAKE. 
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For the Companion. 
WITHOUT THE CAMP. 


In the small society of a mining town in Colo- 
rado there were, five years ago, but two women 
who were professedly Christians. The others 
were the wives of the miners and of the officers in 
a fort in the neighborhood. There was no church ; 
servants were scarce. What with their household 
duties, the constant excitement of the camp, and 
the dancing and card-parties, their old religious 
habits were forgotten, and religion itself came to 
be regarded as a useful thing in the rearing of 
children, but almost too old-fashioned to occupy 
the attention of adults. 

Miss C——, one of the two church-members, 
refused impatiently to take any part in the inno- 
cent amusements of her neighbors. She was con- 
stant in harsh, stern reproof; her dress was inten- 
tionally shabby and ugly. Did one of the men 
vet into a drunken squabble, or a child deserve a 


whipping at school, Miss C—— was sure to meet | marked tigers as anybody ever saw. One morning at | bliss. 
him before the day was over, with a text which | 


cut like the stroke of a whip. 

“She made religion hateful,” was the testimony 
of many of her neighbors. ‘She was put outside 
of society, and lived as solitary as any hermit.” 

A physician, Dr. P. » moved into the town. 
His wife was a cheery, gentle little woman, whose 
house and dress, though plain, were always neat 
and tasteful. She, too, was outside of the society 
in the town. There were certain amusements and 
customs in which she did not join, and there was 
about her a hospitality, an independence, an ear- 
nest friendliness, which showed that she stood on 
different ground from her neighbors, and based 
her actions on other rules of life than theirs. She, 





however, entered heartily into every innocent | ft 





amusement, and invented many plans to bring 
them together. She never upbraided any one, yet 
even casual acquaintances knew how deep and 
tender was her love for that Saviour whose name 
| fell from her lips with such reverence. Loving her, 
they were drawn to love Him also. 

She brought the children to her house to sing 
hymns, then the young girls to study the Bible. 
In the course of a year, so familiar had the 
thought of Christ become, through her quiet in- 
fluence, that when some women suggested the 
building of a church the men responded promptly 
and heartily. 

St. Paul urges his flock to go to the Saviour 
‘without the camp.” The Christian now is not 
driven outside the camp, to be stoned, as in the 
| days of the Apostles. Yet no man can work a 





|reform of any kind without separating himself | 


|measurably from his fellows. Even the boy in 
| school who sides with an unpopular teacher, or 
| who makes a friend of a poor despised lad, must 
go outside of conventional lines to do it. But it 
is for him to choose whether he will remain 
“without the camp,” hated and condemned, or, 
like his Divine Master, draw all men after him 
there. 
a 
RIDICULED. 


A hint serves a wise man, but a fool heeds not a 
demonstration. While Jenner was studying medicine 
with Dr. Ludlow at Sudbury, a country-woman came 
| to his preceptor for advice. The subject of small-pox 
| happened to be mentioned, and the woman said, “I 
can’t take that disease, thank God, for I have had cow- 
| pox!” Jenner asked the woman several questions, 
and learned that it was a popular opinion in the dis- 
trict that milkers who had been infected with the 
peculiar eruption which occurs on the cow’s udder 
were secure from the small-pox. The physicians of 
the neighborhood pooh-poohed the opinion as a super- 
stition. But Jenner thought there must be a basis of 
fact for such a widely-spread opinion, and that a fact 
is a fact, even if the medical faculty reject it and 
deride it. 





For sixteen years he inquired, gathered facts, and 
mused over the problem, Can the cow-pox, which pre- 
serves scores of milkers from the small-pox, be so 
propagated from one human being to another as to 
drive away the terrible scourge? 

The disease was, in those days, the opprobrium of 
medical science and the enemy of the race. Lady 
Montague had introduced inoculation into England, 
on her return from Turkey, where it had been prac. 
tised for many years. The practice produced a much 
simpler and less dangerous disease than small-pox, 
and, though not wholly free from fatal results, usually 
prevented any subsequent attack of the terrible dis- 
ease. 

Sixteen years after Jenner, the student, had ques- 
tioned the Sudbury dairy-maid, he vaccinated a boy 
of eight years with matter taken from the hand of a 
milkmaid, who had been infected by acow. The vac- 
cination was made on May 14, 1716, and July 1, follow- 
ing, the boy was inoculated for small-pox, without 
the slightest effect. 

Though similar experiments demonstrated the pre- 
ventive power of vaccination, it required three years 
of precept and practice for Jenner to secure the coép- 
eration of seventy London physicians. The two sys- 
tems were both used in the London hospitals, until 
the superiority of vaccination to inoculation was 
demonstrated, even to hospital governors. 

Every age kills its own prophets, but the succeeding 
age builds their monuments. The Royal College of 
Physicians refused to admit Jenner to a fellowship in 
their body, and many physicians vehemently opposed 
vaccination. 

Those disposed to submit to the operation were told 
that they would becorne cow-like in their habits. A 
child which had been vaccinated was said to run on 
all fours, and to bellow like a bull. A caricature ap- 
peared ns Jenner mounted on a cow, and 
under the picture these lines: 

“O Jenner! thy book nightly phantasies rousing, 
‘ull oft makes me quake for my heart's dearest trea: 
ures: 
For fancy, 
| On comm 


s- 





in dreams, oft presents them all browsing 

ons, just like little Nebuchadnezzar. 

“There, nibbling at thistle, stand Jem, Joe and Mary; 
On their foreheads, oh, horrible! crumpled horns 





yud 

| There Tom with a tail, and poor William all 
| Reclined in a corner, are chewing the cud. 

It was such opposition which caused Jenner to 
write a friend, «Never aim at being a public charac- 
ter if you love domestic peace.” Not long before his 
death, when he knew that vaccination had extended 
its blessings over every civilized nation, he said,— 

“IT am not surprised that men are not thankful to 
me, but I wonder that they are not grateful to God 
for the good which He has made me the instrument 
of conveying to my fellow-creatures.”’ 

The human mind is slow to receive new truths, 
but is naturally rooted to every established habit or 
custom. It ridicules and shuns new ways, yet, al- 
though inventors at first go the ways of progress 
alone, their triumphs are lasting when they come, 
being a part of the world’s best experience. 


hairy, 


A STRAY TIGER-BABY. 


All the bells of a village will ring when a child is 
lost. Tigers can ring no bells, but they have savage 
affection enough to make loud “music” when one of 
their children is missing. We smile at the commo-. 
tion in a hen-yard over a misplaced chicken, but when 
a “Royal Bengal’s” baby falls out of bed, the fuss the 
| father and mother beasts make about it is likely to 
| be terrible rather than comic—especially if a lot of 
| other wild creatures join in with them in their out- 
jeries. The Philadelphia Times gives the following 
| incident at the ‘Zoo :” 





In the menagerie there are six as lithe and brightly 


daylight, the keepers were surprised by an unusual 
commotion among the cat-animals. The men got out 
strong ropes, lassoes, and nets, believing that some 
of the more formidable of the wild beasts were out 
of their dens. 
| They approached the wide stairs cautiously and en- 
| tered the room. The tiger-den was a scene of fierce 
| confusion, and the other animals shared the excite- 
ment. The men advanced to the front of the den, 
| and were met with demonstrations of anger. 

Lying close to the wall in one corner was a huge 
Bengal tiger, and at her side a pair of beautifully 
marked cubs, with eyes closed like a young kitten’s. 
With cries of wonder the men gazed at them, for 
they were only a day old. Still they could not under- 
stand why all the wild beasts should seem so restless. 
One of the keepers, following the eye of a huge pan- 
ther, shouted,— 

“Look, boys! One has got out and is on the floor!” 

One cub had crept through the cage and tumbled 
out, and wandered around until it had tired out and 

‘one to sleep. When one of the men carefully picked 
up it uttered a feeblecry. The scene that followed 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| made those men, used to danger as they are, white | 
ith f , 


| with fear. The tigers bent the bars of their cages, 
and the lions roared in unison with the shrieks of the 
other animals. It was a little pandemonium. 

To attempt to - the cub through the bars into the 
cage from which it had fallen was certain death to 
| whoever undertook it, for with their long forearms 

and their curved claws the tigers would have torn to 
shreds whatever had been in reach. 

| Finally, one of the cooler-headed keepers took the 
| little speckled, sightless beast, and climbing up the 
| end of the den, opened the small hole left for ventila- 
| tion, and dropped the cause of all the trouble at the 
feet of its mother. She tenderly placed it beside her 
| other > lay down herself, and in two minutes 
| the cunning-looking kitten was taking its nourish- 
| ment, and everything svon quieted down. 


| 
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| For the Companion. 


“GOD BLESS YOU!” 


Yesterday we met, 

And hand grasped hand with warmth that thrilled; 

Eyes met eyes with tender thoughts that filled 

Our souls with mutual love 

I'll never forget: 

What need had I his love to prove-- 
fe said, 


“Charlie, dear friend, God bless you!” 


To-day, he is dead: 

I = his hand, pulseless and cold; 

I tenderly call his name as of old. 

Listen! in that vacant room, 
Say who spoke—the dead? 
I heard it in the evening gloom— 

t said 

“Charlie, dear friend, God bless you!” 


To-morrow, some day, 
| I'll journey to the mystic land, 
Where life, and love, and joy expand, 
My soul will join the spirit-band,— 
Waiting in the way; 
I will meet him, press his hand: 
And say, 

“Dear triend, dear friend, God bless you!” 

G, J. BENNINK. 


or 


“JERRY.” 


The proverbial indolence of the colored man in cer- 
| tain parts of the country may be an unfortunate gift 
| of heredity. If so, it is a gift in which many negroes 
| find much enjoyment. A dady gives the following 
account of her experience with a negro man whom 
she had engaged to take up and clean a carpet, and 
put it down again. 


He had told me that he would be on hand “bright 
an’ airly,”’ and even hinted at the possibility of his 
coming by daylight. 

my you are here by half-past seven, it will do,” I 
said. 

‘‘Ha’-pas’ seben, lady! Dat am mons’tous late fo’ 
a man to begin a day’s wuk. I’se mo’ likely to be 
roun’ by ha-pas’ six, lady.” 

Half-past seven came and went the next day, and 
no Jerry. Eight o'clock, and no Jerry. At half-past 
eight he came leisurely sauntering into the yard. 

“How is this, Jerry?’ I asked. “You said you 
would surely be here by half-past seven.” 

“so I did, lady, so I did; an’ how I happened to 
obersleep myse’f dis mawnin’ is de mos’ ’mazin’ cir- 
cumstance. Mos’ gin’rally I’se up fo’ day. But I’ll 
| hab dat kyarpet up an’ out’n de back ya’d less’n no 

time.” 

**It’s so late, you'll have to hurry if you get it all 
done to-day.” 

“Sho, lady!’ Hit’s jess play fo’ me to take up a 
peerees like dat, clean hit, an’ put hit down in free 
yours.” 

A little after nine I went into the room. Jerry had 
the tacks out on three sides of the carpet, and was 
lying flat on his back staring up at the ceiling. 

“I ’clar, lady,” he said, ‘‘dat’s de puttiest wuk on 
dat ceilin’ Leber saw! I’se tryin’ an’ tryin’ to make 
out if hit am reely painted on dar, or if hit am only 
papered on.” 

“You'd better let the ceiling alone, and get this 
carpet out on the line right away,’ I said, ——- 

“Don’ yo’ min’ "bout dis kyarpet, lady. Hit’ll be 

po Ag hyar in free shakes ob a dead sheep’s tail,’’ he 
| said. 
At ten o’clock I again went into the room. Jerry 
had folded the carpet up in the middle of the room, 
| and was sitting on it. 
| ‘Takin’ up kyarpets is kind o’ waxin’ wuk,” he 
| said. ‘I mos’ allus has some one to help me.” 
“You don’t need any help in cleaning a small carpet 
like this,”’ I said. 
| “La, no, lady! I could clean dis kyarpet wid one 
| hand tied behind me.” 
| It was eleven o’clock when Jerry got the ca 
| the line. 





t on 
Ten minutes later he had disappeared. My 
| little boy found him two blocks away, in a perfect 
| eestasy over a hand-organ and a monkey. 

| “I ’elar, ma’am, dat am de smartest monkey! Hit 
| do beat all! Wunner if hit makes much money?” 
he said, when he came back. 

He gave the carpet a few listless strokes with an 
old broom-handle, and then laid himself down on the 
grass “clean tired out.” 

Ten minutes later I found him initiating my little 
boy into the mysteries of ““Mumble-the-peg.” 

“Jerry!” I said, pointing majestically to the car- 


et. 
° “Yes, lady, hit’s all cleaned. I'll put hit down in 
ten minutes.” 

“It is not half cleaned,” I said. ‘You have not 
beaten one-tenth of the dust out of it.” 

“All right, lady, all right,” he said, ominously. 
‘‘Hit’s yo’ kyarpet, an’ I reckon yo’ kin stan’ de loss 
if I beats hit to rags. I’se pounded dat kyarpet all 
hit’ll stan’, lady, but it’s yo’ kyarpet.” 

But why write more? At five o’clock that carpet 
was still on the line, and Jerry was leaning over the 
back fence watching two boys playing at marbles in 
the alley. At six o’clock he dragged the carpet into 
the house, and wanted his pay for that day, saying 
that he would get a man to help him, and “git dat 
| kyarpet down quicker’n wink the next day.” 
| I paid him for half a day’s work, bade him good-by 
— and put the carpet down myself the next 

jay. 





a 
SATISFIED. 


| People who live in that placid world which is with. 
| out information and without ideas are, certainly, as 
happy, in the animal sense, as the majority of man- 
kind, perhaps even happier. Ignorance with them is 
Nothing disturbs these simple souls overmuch. 
Their sensibilities are dull. Wealth, aspiration, or 
knowledge are nothing to them. Here is an illustra- 
tion: 


A gentleman travelling in a s 
woods district came to a little brown house among 
the trees at the base of a hill. On a lattice-work 
porch, covered with morning-glory and cypress vines, 
sat a white-haired old man and a little old woman. 

“Have you lived here long?” asked the gentleman, 
who had stopped to ask for a drink of water. 

“Always,” was the old man’s reply. ‘We was born 
right in this county, and have lived forty year under 
this roof.” 
| “Yes; but I suppose you have been away from 
home more or less during that time?” 

**Ma has,” was the reply. ‘Ma took a trip once. 
She went to see her sister what lives in Sikesville.” 

“Where is that?” 

“In Pike County, bout sixty mile from here. That 


| was a big trip for ma, that was.” 


rsely settled back- 





| lesson? 


| manner, ‘that haughtiness is aristocratic. 


“No, sir; I never was, and what’s more, I don’t 
reckon I ever shall go out of it. Ma didn’t like Pike 
County, and when she got back she said she’d had her 
| fill of trav’lin’. An’ I’ve had mine ’fore I started,” 
continued the old man, with a grim laugh. 

“But wouldn’t you like to know something about 
the great world and the great cities around you?” 

“I know all I want to ’bout ’em. We take the 
county paper, The Bugle, and know all we want to 
from that. Home’s the best place for folks, ’cordin’ 
to my thinkin’.” 

“And you think so too, do you?” asked the trav- 
eller of the old lady. 

“La yes,” she replied, simply. ‘I was the happiest 
| woman you ever see after I come back from that trip 
to Sikesville, thirty-six year ago. I’ve never wanted 
to go away from home sence. I couldn’t be hired to 
go into one of them big cities. I’d never get out 
alive.” 

“IT am quite sure you would enjoy a trip where you 
could see some of the great inventions of modern 
science, and gain some idea of the progress the world 
is making in everything.” 

“Don’t care a copper "bout it,’’ said the old man, 
decidedly. ‘Modern science, whatever that is, don’t 
bother us none. In my opinion, the world’s trav’lin’ 
*long a good faster ’n it ort to, anyhow. No, sir; me 
an’ ma we get along jest where we are. We've got 
good neighbors, an’ we’re comfortable well off, an’ 
we don’t bother ourselves "bout nothin’.” 
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REBUKED. 

An insolent and haughty manner affected because 
of one’s wealth or position in society is always evi- 
dence of a coarse nature, and seldom receives an un- 
deserved rebuke. A young lady pupil of the late 
Prof. Morren made herself particularly obnoxious by 
her insolent bearing. 


“IT knew her mother in France,” said the professor, 
whose broken English there is no need of producing 
here, ‘‘and she was a most exquisitely modest and 
unassuming woman. But the daughter was so inso- 
lent that she had to have a lesson; so I said to her, 

“*Will you be so good as to remain after the 
I have something to tell you.’ 

** She stays, and in her haughtiest manner she says, 
‘You wish to speak to me?’ 


“*Yes. You are Miss So-and-So?’ 

“oe ‘Yes.’ 

***And you live at No. ——- Beacon Street?’ 
*Yes.’ 

***And your father is Mr. So-and-So?’ 

“ ‘Yes.’ 


«And your mother is the lovely and sweet Mrs. So- 
and-So I have met in France?’ 

“Well?” 

‘Oh! Isaid. ‘You are sure there is no mistake?’ 

“*No mistake! What do you mean?’ 

**T am exceedingly surprised that you come of such 
a family, and so well born.’ 

“ Bir!? 

«fam much surprised. I have been sure you came 
of a new-rich family, some parvenu’—— 

aly 

“*You think, mademoiselle,’ I said, softening my 
Now you 
will pardon an old man if I remind you that the con- 
trary is true. I have known your mother so long that 
I dare to be frank with you. You have been very in- 
solent in the class.’ . 

“*Insolent, monsieur?’ 

“Yes, mademoiselle. You have mistaken this for 
a mark of aristocracy. So does the daughter of the 
money-lender. You had much better copy your moth- 
er, your gentle lady mother.’ 

“T made her my best bow, and left her to think 
about it. And she was a good girl afterward; a very 
good girl.”’ 

It is a pity this wise reproof could not be read by 
many a young girl to-day who foolishly fancies she is 
asserting her social position by an insolence which 
only proves that she is not sufficiently sure of her 
standing to cease to be troubled about it. It takes a 
good many generations to set one socially so high 
that one does not need to condescend to any human 
being.— Boston Courier. 





— 
FOUNDING A COLLEGE. 


Our older colleges for young men were founded be- 
fore the days of great fortunes, and owe their present 
prosperity to the sacrifice and devotion of the men 
who watched over their early years. A writer in the 
Advance tells how the first college for young women 
came into existence : 


One day, Matthew Vassar, standing by the great 
London hospital built by Thomas Guy, a relative, and 
endowed by him with overa million dollars, read these 
words on a pedestal of the bronze statue: 


“Sole founder of the hospital, 
In His Life-Time. 


The last three words left a deep impression on his 
mind. He had no children. He desired to leave his 
money where it would be of permanent value to the 
world. He debated —_ plans in his own mind. It 
is said that his niece, a hard-working teacher, Lydia 
Booth, finally influenced him to make his grand de. 
cision. 

There was no real college for women in the land. 
He talked the matter over with his friends, but they 
were full of discouragements. However, Matthew 
Vassar had his own thoughts. Calling together, 
February 26, 1861, some twenty or thirty of the men 
in the State most conversant with educational mat- 
ters, the white-haired man, now nearly seventy, laid 
his hand on a round tin box, labelled “Vassar College 
Papers,” containing four hundred thousand dollars in 
bonds and securities, and said,— 

“IT have come to the conclusion that the establish- 
ment and endowment of a college for the education 
of young women is a work which will satisfy my 
highest aspirations, and will be, under God, a rich 
blessing to this city and State, and to our country and 
the world.” 


4@>- 
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EARLY TRAITS. 


Very few men have achieved eminent usefulness 
who have not, as boys, given some indication of a 
talent or a desire strong enough to confine their lives 
into one narrow channel. John Howard, the great 
prison reformer, although successful as a tradesman, 
| left, while still a lad, the upholsterer’s shop in which 
he had lived, and set off on a tour of reform and 
exploration in his neighborhood. Wilberforce, when 
but fourteen, wrote a letter to the local paper against 
“the odious traffic in human flesh.” 





A little Scotch boy of nine was once reproved for 
misconstruing a Latin sentence by Dominie Frazer of 
the Edinburgh High School. The boy insisted he 
was right, and was whipped for his insolence. The 
next day he appeared loaded with grammars, and 
forced the master to confess himself in the wrong. 
The obstinate young disputant was afterwards Lord 
Brougham, who never suffered himself to be worsted 
in argument. 

James Watt, before he was fifteen, had constructed 
a steam engine, and George Stephenson when a child 
of nine used to build clay engines. 

We might multiply illustrations, but such have 
already been made familiar. 

The years between twelve and sixteen are the most 
anxious and important in a boy’s life, for it is then 





| “You have been out of this county, I suppose, of | 
ree ” 


that he and his family are choosing his future trade 
| or profession. It is only fair to the boy and to the 
| man he is to be, that this choice should be decided, 
not by outside transient circumstances, but by his 
talent, character, and natural bent. 
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For the Companion. 


FROM NEW YORK TO BOSTON. 
Here we go skilfully skipping, 
Riding the resonant ruil ; 
Conductor the tickets is clipping, 
Boy has bananas for sale. 
Raindrops outside are a-dripping, 
Dripping o’er meadow and vale, 
Here we go, skilfully skipping, 
Riding the resonant rail. 
Clankety, clankety clank. 
Clinkety, clinkety cling; 
Five little boys on the bank; 
One little girl in a swing, 
Fish-hawk o’erhead in the distance 
Spreading his wing like a sail. 
Here we go, skilfully skipping, 
Riding the resonant rail. 
“Puck, Life, Frank-Leslie, and Harper, 
Latest editions, just out!” 
(Boy is an impudent sharper! 
All are last week’s, I’ve no doubt.) 
Every new monthly and weekly, 
Every new novel and tale, 
Here we go, skilfully skipping, 
Riding the resonant rail. 


Jogglety, jogglety joggle, 
Jigglety, jigglety jig; 


; on for you. 


Renie said, 





equal to four spreads, five pieces of bread spread 

| four times is equal to five times four spreads, 

| equal to twenty spreads. Just think! Fifteen 

| more spreads of jam a day than she ought to have 
had! 

And of course in three whole weeks of time— 
but I did not start out to make you get the head- 
ache over a question in mental arithmetic, so all 
I'll ask of you is to just consider for one moment 
| what a monstrous habit that jam-off-the-top-eating 


mother’s ! 

Her mamma was shocked enough when she | 
found it out, and no wonder. 

For by the time Renie got home, the habit had | 
taken such deep root, and become such a regular | 


| it. 
|leave the bread without eating it, just as you 


and leave the plate without eating it. 

So her mamma set out right away to cure her, | 
but she found it was not such a very easy thing | 
to do. 

For habits are hard things to cure, especially 
such a big one as this one was. 

She gave Renie some bread and jam one morn- 
ing, at half-past ten, and she said, ‘‘Now, Renie, 
if you eat the jam off the top, I shall put no more | 
You’ll have to eat the dry bread, or | 
| go without till dinner-time. Do you hear?” 
“Yes, ma’am,” and ran out to the | 





| gate with the slice in her hand, and then, in about | 


Now as one piece of bread spread four times is | 


habit of Renie’s must have grown to be in the | 
three weeks’ time that she spent at her grand- | 


thing, that Renie herself was hardly conscious of | 
She would eat the jam off her bread, and | 


would eat the mashed potato off from your plate, | 


one minute, aaa the jam off the top. And 
don’t you think! She didn't know she was doing 
it until the jam gave out. She was so used to, 
doing that way! She started to run straight in, 
as usual, to get her bread spread again, and then 
| she remembered that there was no good-natured 
| hired girl in her mamma’s kitchen. Only just a 
firm, solemn-looking mamma, and a dreadful 
cross John Chinaman. 


So she laid the slice of bread on the fence, and , 


| left it there. And the next day she did the same 
thing over again, and the next day, and the next 
day, and the next day, and the next day. 

The fifth day her mamma was out in the yard, 
when she saw the five slices of bread lying all in 
| a row on the fence. She felt very much provoked, 
and she saw that her little daughter was not cured 
yet, by any means, of the jam-off-the-top-eating 
habit. 





So she said, ‘‘Renie, you need not ask me for 
| any bread and jam after this to eat between meals, 
for I shall not give you any. I see you don’t 
| really need anything to eat between meals, any- 
| way, or you would have eaten this bread. I will 
cure you of two bad habits at once: eating be- | 
| tween meals, and eating the jam off the top. It 
| will be killing two birds with one stone, you see.” | 
And so Renie got cured. She could not help 

| being cured, could she, with no jam to eat of 
from the bread, and no bread to eat the jam off 

from ? | 

| But I think she was a lucky girl that she had a 
| mamma to cure her of her bad habits, for I’m | 
realiy afraid she never would have cured herself. | 

| Horatia CARLIN. | 
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Enigmas, Puzzles, Charades, &c. 


1. 
CONCEALED PROVERB. 


Scan every line, and you will see 
That into order soon will rise 
Five words which should related be 
To form a motto you'll agree, 
Repenting men dare not despise. 
A. M. P. 
2. 


WORDS WITHIN WORDS. 


. An ornament in a metallic vessel. 

. A short letter in outline. 

A beverage in a large ornamental dish. 
. A game of cards in a public room. 

A quick, smart blow in a breastwork. 
An animal in the mouth of a voleano. 
Currency in a dried plum. 

To loiter in a hamlet. 

To delve in something extraordinary. 

. A club in German silver. 
To carry in a flood. 


te COS 


ia 
RE sens 


Rost MADDER. 
3. 
PROGRESSIVE ENIGMA. 


I am a word of four letters. 
y 1, isa Roman numeral. 
ly 1, 2, is a pet name. 





Funny old man with a goggle; 
Acid old dame with a wig. 
Pretty girl peacefully sleeping 

Under her gold-spotted veil; 
Here we go, skilfully skipping, 
Riding the resonant rail. 


Now we are duly admonished 
Hartford’s the place we reach 


next; 
Cow in the field looks aston- 

ished; 
Sheep in the pasture per- 

plexed. 


Furious puppy pursues us, 
Cocking a truculent tail. 

Here we go, skilfully skipping, 
Riding the resonant rail. 


‘*Lozenges, peanuts and candy! 
Apples and oranges sweet!” 
(Legs are so frightfully bandy, 
Wonder he keeps on his feet.) 
“All the New York evening pa- 
pers, 
Times, Tribune, World, 
and Mail!” 
Here we go, skilfully skipping, 
Riding the resonant rail. 


Sun, 


Engine goes, “Whoosh!” at the 
station, 
Engine goes, “Whizz! 
the plain. 

Horses express consternation, 
Drivers remonstrate in vain; 
Smoke-witches dancing aboutus, 

Sparks in a fiery trail; 
Here we go, skilfully skipping, 
Riding the resonant rail, 


!” oer 


Tinklety, tinklety tink, 
Tunklety, tunklety tunk; 
Nearing the station, I think; 
Where is the check for my 
trunk? 












Since you make for us our day, 
Listen, baby, when we pray. ' 


When 


Ah, you look so grave and wise, 
“Little Probabilities.” 


Give us only pleasant weather! 
Banish frowns and tears together. 


When he’s sweet and still and grave, 
“Fair and clear—a warmer wave.” 


When he cries with might and main, 
“Storms and cyclones, wind and rain.” 


When he’s bright and blithe and gay, 
‘Sunshine, breeze—a perfect day!” 


FOR THE COMPANION. 


ROBABILITIES 


hen he frowns, his mother cries, 
“Clouds to-day, and gloomy skies!” 


When his tears fall soft and fast, 
“Summer showers that will not last.” 


he romps in noisy play, 


“‘Boisterous winds and high to-day.” 







My 1, 2, 3, is your grandfather. 

My 2, 3, is an article, 

My 2, 3, 4, means whoever. 

My 3, 4, is an abbreviation. 

My 1, 2, 3, 4, is numerous. 
CLEVELAND. 


4. 
HIDDEN SCULPTORS. 


The letters in the followin 
sentence, properly arrange 
form the names of six cele- 
brated sculptors. 

See what wonders exist! A 
philosopher, admiring, can call 


pa a love! H. A. G. 
5. 
LADDER. 
* * 
se ek Kk 
* * 
zs ke e& ek 
* * 
zn eek ke 
~ * 
es * ke Oe = 
* * 
* * eS x * 
* * 
* * 7 * + * 
* * 
ROUNDS. 
A book; a fruit; to bury; a 
glass; 
A plants a guard attending a 
ass, 


UPRIGHTS. 
A gael ae home is in Wash- 


The oe of his birth in be 
DAISY 


A MEDLEY. 


1. Behead akind of stone and 
leave behindhand. 

2, Curtail it, and leave a thin 
piece of timber. 

3. Transpose it, and find old. 

4. Transpose again, and find 








“Boston!” and “Boston!” and 
“Boston!” 
Home of my fathers, all hail! 
Here we go, skilfully skipping, 
Away from the resonant rail. 
LauRA E. RICHARDS. 
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For the Companion. 
TWO BIRDS WITH ONE STONE. 


Renie had a very bad habit. She would eat the 
jam off the top of her bread, instead of biting 
clear through—bread, jam and all. 

And every day this habit grew upon her. 

For you know, bad habits do grow, and very 
fast sometimes, too; just as fast as hollyhocks in 
summer, or toad-stools in winter. 

And the faster they grow, and the bigger they 


get, the worse it is for the person who has the) 


habit, and the better it is for the habit that has 
the person. 

When Renie first got into her bad habit, she 
was visiting her grandmother in the country. 

And her grandmother had such a wonderfully 
good-natured hired girl in the kitchen that she 
would always spread Renie’s bread over again for 
her with more jam, no matter if Renie came run- 
ning back as many as five or six times for every 
piece of bread. 

Renie stayed in the country about three weeks, 
and of course she ate a good many pieces of bread 
and jam in that time. But the bread and jam 
I'm talking about is what she ate between meals, 
for at regular meal-time she preferred other food. 

She had, let us say, five pieces of bread a day: 
two between breakfast and dinner, two between 


dinner and supper, and one piece at least after | 


supper. 
And they were all spread, I'll say four times 
a piece, so as to be sure and not exaggerate, though 


I’m the oldest. 


For the Companion. 


A LESSON FOR JOHNNY. 


“Sugar-plums for you, my wee little man— 

Divide them with Tommy, ‘your brother, 

And always remember ’tis proper to give 
The best that you have to another. 

A gentleman’s always unselfish, of course! 
And thinks it a pleasure to show 

How little he cares for himself and how much 
For brothers and sisters, you know! 


“So you, I am sure, will be glad to pick out 
The largest and sweetest and best 
For brother—your dear little generous heart 
Contented with keeping the rest.” 
As temptingly near him the goodies were heaped, 
And Johnny most thoughifully eyed them :— 
“Why, mamma, I think that’s a very nice way. 
Come here, Tommy—you may divide them.” 
SIDNEY DAYRE. 





For the Companion. 


A LITTLE GENTLEMAN. 


The very first snow of the season had come— 
just enough to slide on, without going in over your 
boots. 

It was a sunny November day, and Ted and 
Mamie were out on the terrace, all ready for fun. 

Mamie wore her blue hood and red mittens. 
Her eyes matched the hood, and her cheeks 
matched the mittens. She wanted the first slide 
down the terrace. 

“Oh, please let me, Teddy!” she begged, in a 
happy flutter. 

“No,” said Ted; ‘‘I’m going to slide first ’cause 
*Sides, it’s my sled.” 

“Then you’re a mean boy,” said Mamie. 
“Say much, and I’ll slide all the time,” answered 


I really do think that good-natured hired girl fre- | Ted, coolly. 


quently spread them more times than that. 


Wasn't it a pity that a quarrel should cloud the 


beautiful bright day? Mamma thought so. She | 
had opened the window to get a handful of fresh 
snow, and she heard it all. 

“Ted! Mamie!” she called, ‘‘I'm going to give | 
Tony and Cleo a bath. Don’t you want to see?’ 

They came, hanging back a little. 

“Oh yes!” cried Mamie. 

It was yet one of her delights to watch the new 
canaries bathe. 

Ted didn’t say anything; he didn’t care much 
about such fun himself. But he looked on while | 
| mamma took off the cage-bottom and set the cage | 

over a glass dish full of water on the oilcloth mat. 
| Tony hopped to the lowest perch with an eager 
| flutter and dipped his yellow bill in the water. 
| Then all at once he seemed to remember some- | 
| thing. He looked up at Cleo. 
“Chip! chip! chip!” said he. 
| Cleo understood. ‘Che-up!” she answered, 
| softly. 

Then down she came, and into the water she 
| went, while Tony stood by and sang as if he meant } 
to burst his little throat. | 

When Cleo had finished her bath, he took his, 
scattering the water-drops like rain. 

Mamma looked at Teddy. ‘‘What do you think | 
of it?” she asked, with a twinkle. | 

“I think Tony’s a little gentleman,” answered 
Ted, promptly. ‘And I’m going to be one, too. 
You can slide first, Mamie.” 

“No, you can,” said Mamie. 

It was to see who shouldn’t be first, this time! 
But Teddy conquered. 


———_<+or—___—_—- 


Ente is afraid of bumblebees. Last summer a 
| big “‘blue-bottle” got into her play-room, and 
| went thumping against the ceiling. ‘‘O auntie,” 

cried the little girl, ““come quick! Here’s a bum- 


ble-fly ! 














to practise theft. 
5. Syncopate it and trans- 
pose, and find a conjunction. 
6. Again syncopate a kind of stone, and transpose 
~ find a market. 
Transpose a thin piece of timber, aud find to 
continue, 
8. Again transpose, and find a substance used for 
se; asoning. 
9. Transpose behindhand, and find an aquatic fowl. 
10. Transpose again, and ‘find a story. 
11. Syncopate a substance used for seasoning, and 
find rested. 
~ Syncopate a story, transpose and find to allow. 
13. Behead behindhand, and leave consumed. 
- Transpose consumed, and find a Chinese plant. 
. Behead a story, and leave a beverage. 
. Transpose 2 beverage, and find a pasture. 


7. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in sweet, but not in sour; 
My second in wheat, but not in flour; 
My third isin clear, but not in dim; 
My fourth is in shear, but not in trim; 
My fifth is in grape, but not in vine; 
My sixth is in shape, but not in line; 
My seventh is in bond, but not in deed; 
My eighth is in frond, but not in seed; 
My ninth is in shell, but not in rind; 
For my whole a great invention find. 
MYRTLE GREEN. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


wt 1, E-geria; 2, L-eonidas; 3, _Liium; 4, Z.eno- 
a; 5, A- schylus; 6, B-rutus; 7, E-paminondas; 
Hy T-hebes; 9, H-ercules.— ELIZABETH. 
2. A 
AL 
LIL 
Lips 
SEPIA 
OeceTrrRoOI!I 
UNICORN 
LINIMENT 
SYNTHEsI18 
ExONERATED 
VINCIGUERRA* 
EXORBITANTLY 


1 to 12.—ALL Saints’ DAy. 
13 to 23.—ALL SOULS’ EVE. 


* See Webster, page 1688, 

















The Subscription Price of the COMPANION is 
$1.75 a year, payment in advance. NEW SUB- 
i —'r—, can commence at any time during the 


The. c ompanion is sent to subseribers until an ex- 
plicit order is received by the Publishers for its dis- 
continuance, and all payment of arrearages is made, 
as required by law. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
Should be made in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money ina Registered Letter. All 
postmasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it ‘ts stolen, Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Tliree weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your eee ean be changed. 

Discontinuances,— Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. Re- 
turning your paper will not enable us to aacontinus 
it, as we cannot find your name on our books unless 
your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Date against your name on the margin of 
your paper shows to what time your subscription is 
pak 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and a oir papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters t Publishers should be addressed to 
PERRY MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Bos- 
ton, Mass, 





For the Companion. 


MENTAL POWER AND OXYGEN. 


Rev. William Taylor, now Bishop of Africa, is one 
of the most unique evangelists of modern times. 
He belongs to a class of wonderful workers. He is 
a man of large practical sense. His field is literally 
the world. Whether in California, Australia, India, 
South America, or South Africa, unequalled results 
have attended his labors. He is now in Congo, where 
he has inaugurated self-supporting missions on a very 
large scale. 

While laboring in South Africa, he held a short se- 
ries of meetings in Graham’s Town. The church was 
the finest and most commodious structure in the city. 
It was crowded. The results of the first day’s service 
were unlike what they had been elsewhere. 

The next day the leading brethren came to him 
sadly disappointed, and bewailing their own dulness 
a’ the cause of the failure. Mr. Taylor assured them 
that the real cause was the lack of ventilation 
in their beautiful church Said he, “The immense 
amount of carbonic acid gas thrown out from the 
kings of fourteen hundred persons must poison the 
atmosphere of the church in a very short time. This 
poison corrupts the blood and blunts the nervous 
sensibilities of the people, and hence precludes vigor 
ous mental action, produces headache and drowsiness 
and sadly injures the health. We can’t afford to 
spend our precious evenings there poisoning each 
other, for that is the very condition that killed the 
British soldiers in the black-hole of Calcutta. It is 
out of the question to do any great work without a 
good supply of oxygen.” 

The people could hardly realize that their truly 
splendid church could be defective in anything. 
But there was no time to stop for discussion, and a 
daring trustee, whom everybody believed incapable of 
doing wrong, took a hammer and went through the 
galleries and smashed a pane in each window on both 
sides. 

“That,” says Mr. Taylor, “in effect gave us a 
receptive people to preach to.” The result was that 
there followed an awakening of great moral and 
spiritual power. 

We have been in many meetings where the lack of 
oxygen was sufficient to account for the deadness of 
thought and feeling. 

ceauasiliimenniaes 
DISSECTION OF LIVE ANIMALS. 

A deadening of the public sensibility is a descent 
toward national barbarism. Ancient Rome and mod- 
ern Spain attest this. Our recent laws against cruelty 
to dumb’ animals are full of beneficent reaction on 
ourselves. But it is a question whether we have 
all such restraints we need. 

It is well known that painful experiments are per- 
formed on this class of our fellow-creatures in the 
interests of physiology and medical science. We 
freely admit that the individual brute may be sacri- 
ficed to the general good of the human rice, and 
further, that such good has already resulted, and 
may to a much larger extent in time to come. But 
the whole matter needs to be wisely and rigidly 
guarded and regulated by law. 

We have in the United States a very large number 
of medical schools, most of them small, and each 
competing with the rest for pupils. This opens the 
door to a large amount of unnecessary vivisection. 
Each, instead of accepting a “brilliant”? result estab- 
lished by vivisection, is naturally ambitious to illus- 
trate the fact by repeating the experiment, at whatever 
cost of agony to the victim. 

A tract by Dr. Leffingwell on the subject furnishes 
us with some data to our purpose. In one of Magen- 
die’s experiments in laying bare a spinal nerve, the 
poor dog twice escaped from under the knife, and 
threw his paws around Magendie’s neck, licking, as 
if to soften the murderer and ask for mercy. Says 
Dr. Latour, ‘‘I confess I was unable to endure the 
heartrending spectacle.” 


Sir Charles Bell, the greatest physiologist of our | 


century, wrote, “You may think me silly, but I con- 
fess I cannot perfectly convince myself that I am 
authorized in nature or religion to do these cruelties.” 
Michael Foster, the great British physiologist of our 
day, says, “I have not performed it, and have never 


| seen it done, abies from horror of the pain.” Dr. 
Burden-Sanderson, physician at the University Col- 
lege, London, declares, “I am perfectly certain that 
no physician—none of the leading men in Germany, 
for example—would exhibit an experiment of that 
kind.” Yet such experiments are performed in 
American medical colleges without protest! 





some of these experiments must be performed with- 
out it in order to succeed. Painful vivisection is, at 
the best, a necessary evil; it has been greatly abused; | 
it should be duly supervised by the State ; it should be 
rigidly restricted to original investigations. 


+ 
4 FOUND HIS HORSE. 


It is hard to have your kindness mistaken for an 
offence—as the sailor found to his disgust when he 
saved a lady from drowning, and got terribly scolded 
for “‘mussing up” her new spring hat. The provoked 
physician whom the exchange tells of here, as the 
principal actor in a rather queer comedy of errors, 
was not at all grateful to the friends who tried to help 
him. 


Last winter a Detroit doctor went to the police 

with the complaint that some scamp had taken his 
horse and buggy from in front of a patient’s house, 
and driven it around town for several hours, and then 
left the rig in the suburbs. The guilty person was 
not discovered, and one night last May the same thing 
was repeated. This time the doctor was so angry that 
he not only went to the police, but gave the informa- 
tion to all his friends, and offered twenty-five dollars 
for the arrest of the person. 
Sunday last the doctor was called to see a sick man 
in the country. He went out Woodward Avenue 
three miles, and then turned off and drove a mile and 
a half further. He hitched his horse under a tree 
} about ten rods from the gate, and the animal was 
whisking away at the first summer flies, when a 
couple of Detroiters, who had been out to see a rela- 
tive on that road, came along. 

“Say, isn’t that Dr. ——’s rig?” queried one, as 
they drew near. 

“Why, of course.” 

“Some one has been running it off again.”’ 

“That’s so, and so we’ll take it in tow and return it 
to him.” 

They hitched the horse behind their buggy and 
jogge into the city, with a feeling that a fellow 
1uman being owed them a debt of gratitude. When 
the doctor came out and found his rig gone, he looked 
very unhappy. 


eee en 
THE ELEPHANT AFLOAT. 


The happy life and untimely death of the elephant 
Jumbo have made us feel a little better acquainted | 5 
with these great beasts. Jumbo had twice escaped 
the perils of the sea, only to fall a victim of a rail- 
road engine. A Calcutta paper thus describes how 
elephants go to sea: 


The hoisting into the air, and lowering elephants 
into the hold of a ship, is not only an unusual sight 
to most men, but also a strange experience to most 
elephants. 

They were lashed with strong ropes, slung as far as 
practicable in slings, hoisted up with cranes with 
threefold tackles, and lowered into the steamer’s hold 
like bales of cotton. When in the hold, they were 
tae | in — built of strong teak-timber baulks, 
»0lted to the ship’s side to prevent them from break- 
ing loose. 

The fear the animals suffered was the only pain 
they underwent; and by watching the eyes of the 
poor beasts their terror was very manifest. Tears 
trickled down their faces, and they roared with 
dread, more especially when being lowered into the 
hold, the bottom of which was sanded for them to 
stand upon. We are told that one timid female ele- 
phant actually fainted, and was brought to with a fan 
and many gallons of water. 

At sea it appears that the animals got into a curious 
habit of occasionally — evidently at a preconcerted 
signal—setting to work rocking the ship from side to 
side, by giving themselves, simultaneously, a swing- 
ing motion as they stood athwart the ship, the vessel 
rolling heavily as if in a seaway. 


cae nv 
ANALYSIS. 


An artesian well was recently bored at Columbus, 
Miss., and the water therefrom is very cold, and pos- 
sesses rare chemical properties. A city negro, with a 
cup in his hand, was standing at the well a day ortwo 
ago, when a brother from the country jumped off his 
wagon and asked for a drink of the celebrated water. 

When the colored gentleman from the country had 
swallowed the water, he smacked his lips and said,— 

“Hi! that watah’s good, sho’s yo’ bo’n.” 

The other, with an air of great importance, re- 


| than glue. 


Of | human voice, and is invaluable for clergymen, lawyers, 
course an anesthetic is used when practicable, but | *ingers and others, who frequently make strong demand 
| on their vocal organs. 





lied,— 
. “In course hit’s good; hit’s boun’ ter be good, fur 
hit comes four thousand feet from de underpinnin’ 
of de yearth, an’ hit’s been scandalized by de bes’ | 
ynas from de State Univirsary, an’ w’at yo’ think | 
1e says hit’s got in hit?” 

“IT dunno, I’m sho.” 

“Well, he say dere is ten grains oxhide gas, 
grains cowbonic gas, ten grains foxforus acid, 


to be good watah, sah.” 





ee 
AS HE ’SPECTED. 


An nnlettered man in Kentucky had prevailed 
on some one to write a letter for him to one of his 
friends in Tennessee. In due course of time he ex- 
pected an answer, and made frequent inquiries at the 
post-office. 

One day he looked in, as usual, and was told by the 
postmaster that a letter had come for him, but it was 
a dead letter. 

The old man’s face changed to a sad expression, as 
he slapped his hands and exclaimed,— 

“Just "bout as I ’spected; some of ’em would be 
dead when I heerd from ’em’!” 


+. 
HIS TESTIMONY. 


“Call the next witness,”’ said the judge of a court 


in Iowa. As he spoke, a man took his place on the 
witness-stand. ‘Hold up your right hand.” 
“But, ’— 


“Hold up your right hand, I tell you!” 

The oath was administered. 

“Now,” said his Honor, ‘tell what you know about 
this case.” 

“Well, all I got ter say am dat Gineral Podgers he 
hab got home, an’ he send me ober ter ’vite ye ter 
dinner, an’ say fur ye ter be sho’ to.come, fo’ dem 
sper ribs am er gittin’ cold!” 


a 
THE teacher of an infant-class at Sunday school 


was trying to ware | out the fact that David was a man 
of varied occupations. There had been smooth sail- 





| ing until the question was asked,— 
“What do you call a man who plays on a harp?” 
| After a brief pause, one little fellow raised his 
hand, and answered,—‘An Italian!” 
—Boston Traveller. 


seventy grains hydrophobia in dat watah—hit’s boun’ | 


| bowels open, the liver and kidneys active, will speedily 


| 


ten | Sold everywhere. Price: CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25c.3 
) 











_ THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. | 


Van Stan’s Stratena will mend anything. Stronger | 
All druggists recommend it. (Adv. 


If you will only try Hood’s Sarsaparilla, you will be 
convinced that it has “peculiar” merit. (Adv. 


———_—_~_————_ 
Restorative Wine of Coca acts as a tonic to the 


(Ads. | 


a en 
W. Baker & Co.’s Breakfast Cocoa is the most | 
healthful and agreeable drink prepared. It is both meat 
and drink to the body, soothing to the nerves, and as | 
grateful to the taste as it is beneficial in its results. All 
grocers have it. [Adv. 


ee 

Burnett’s Cocoaine has earned a just reputation for 
promoting the growth and preserving the beauty of the 
human hair. Instead of possessing the heating and 
rancid qualities of all animal preparations, such as bear’s 
grease, &., it is a cooling vegetable oil, extremely 
agreeable and cleanly. (Ade. 








Bixby’s Royal Polish. 
Restores color and gloss to black leather. 
Will not injure the finest 
Most convenient and cleanly’ to use. 

Sold everywhere at a popular price. 


Ask Dealers for “Bixby’s Royal Polish.” 


For Ladies’ and Children’s Shoes. 


FOR 75 CENTS, 
WITHOUT PAIN OR INCONVENIENCE. 


IS PERMANENTLY CURED with Dr. STEDM AN’S 
AUTOMATIC a ig Sent by mail. Circulars free. 
Address KE, ewton 








e I 
‘ene YOuTH’S COMPANION. 


RQUIPOISE WAIST. 


The best Waist ever made for 


dies, Misses, Children & Infants, 


For full particulars see large adver- 
tisement in PREMIUM LIST for 1886, 
or address 


1 GEO. FROST & CO., 
287 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


Additional Agencies at which they may be found: 


Weller & Doxsey........ seseeeeeeeeee Dayton, Ohio. 
Clarke & Co... + sseeePeoria, Illinois. 


Falls, Ohio. 












C. 8. Morehouse... a 

Mrs. L. E. Williamson. . be 
Cole Bros.. aie “Bloomington. + 
Boyd, Paisley ye eneneiged Ba 
Gilbert Miller Dry Goods Co.. a Indiana. 
Joseph H. Krvft......cccsecsee ewA nye 

sone Cc. Lewis... Louisv ie, entucky. 


S. Schramm... ..0..cececssseeeceese- Burl ington, lowa. 


lactated Food 


The Physician’s Favorite 
FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


Leading Physicians of all Schools and 
sections voluntarily testify to its superior 
merits as 


The Most NOURISHING, Most PALATABLE, Most 
ECONOMICAL, of all Prepared Foods. 


150 MEALS for an Infant for $1. 
EASILY PREPARED. At Druggists—25c., 50c., $1. 
a@ A valuable pamphlet on “The Nutrition of In- 
fants and Invalids,”’ sent free on application. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


(uticura 


A 
POSITIVE CURE 


for every form of 


SKIN and BLOOD 
DISEASE 


FROM 
PIMPLES 10 SCROFULA, 


CZEMA, or Salt Rheum, with its agonizing itchin 
and burning, instantly relieved by a warm bath with 
CUTICURA SOAP and a single application of CUTICURA, 
the great Skin Cure. 
This repeated daily, with two or three doses of CUTI- 
CURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, to keep the 
blood cool, the perspiration ure and unirritating, the 















EozeMa On 


cure 

Eczema, Tetter, Ringworm, Psoriasis, Lichen, Pruri- 
tus, Scall Head, Dandruff, and every species of itching, 
Scaly, and Pimply Humors of the Skin and Scal with 
| Loss ‘of Hair, when the best physicians and all known 
remedies fail. 
RESOLVENT, $1.00. Prepared by POTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

&:# Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


a 
Fall and Winter Dress Goods. 


JAS, McCREERY & CO. 


Offer among their large assortment 
of Fall and Winter Dress Goods, 
the following special lines: 

A large stock of Wool Serges, 
42 inches wide, at 65cts. per yard. 

Two lines of Stripe and Check 
Cheviots, at 80 cts. per yard; elso, 
a full assortment of Fall Colorings | ¢: 
in heavy-weight Camel’s Hair Bea- 
trice cloths, at $1 per yard, well 
worth $1.50. 


ORDERS 
BY 
MAIL 


JAS. McCREERY & C0. 





KIDNEY PAINS, Strains and Weakness instantly 
relieved by the CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 
New, elegant, infallible. 





from any part of the 

ountry will receive 
careful and prompt 
attention. 


NOV. 


11, 1886. 





astle’s Food 


Differs from other infant foods in that it is ES- 
PECIALLY SUITABLE for HOT WEATHER. 

A prominent Boston physician writes, ‘‘There is 
no excuse for losing children by Cholera Infantum 
or Summer Complaints where the means exist to 
procure NESTLE’S MILK FOOD.” 


A very important and distinctive characteristic 
of this food is that it furnishes a nourishing and 
digestible diet, WITHOUT THE ADDITION of 
MILK, water alone being required; it is therefore 
the most ECONOMICAL FOOD in the world. 
Talk with your physician about NESTLE’S MILK 
FOOD, and send for sample and pamphlet to 
THOS. LEEMING & CO., New York, Sole Agents 


OUR CATALOGUE 


has so increased in size that we now issue 
it in two parts. 

PART 1 contains STAMPING PATTERNS 
ONLY, and comprises about 200 pages, 9 x 
11 inches, showing design, size and price 
of nearly 5000 of the newest designs, most 
of which are original with us. 

PART 2 contains illustrated instructions 
for Kensington Painting, Lustre Painting, 
Lava Work, Tapestry Painting, Drawn 
Work, Honiton and Point Lace Making, 
Iridescent Painting, Paris Tinting, Tissue 
Flower-Making, Embroidery Stitches, Alli- 
ance Embroidery, etc., etc., with numerous 
engravings showing all that is newest and 
best in Fancy Work and Novelties in Deco- 
ration. 

Price of either of these books, 25 cents. 


Bentley's Art Needlework, 


12 West 14th Street, New York. 
In ordering, please mention whether 
PART 1{ or PART 2 is wanted. 
Ask your retailer for the Original $3 Shee, 
e of Imitatio: 
None oucml Seaton this Stamp 


JAMES MEANS’ 
$3 SHOE. 


i Madein Button,Com ngress & 
a Best Calf Skin. Unexcelled in 
Durabi 


TRADE 
“MUVA 











in any Stateor Territory. 


. Means &Co., 
41 Lincoln St., 
Boston, Mass. 


This shoe stands higher in the estimation of 
Wearers than any other in the world. Thousands 
who wear it will tell you the reason if you ask them, 


There are some men who are paying five or six dollars 
a pair for their shoes who have never tried on the James 
9 eans’ $3 Shoe. They have read our advertisements 
thousands of times for years past. but they do not feel 
that the advertisements appeal to themselves. Y? 
Because they think that if the James Means’ $3 Shoe is 
sold at such a low price, it cannot be good enough for 
them. Now to those who are ske ptical on this point we 
would say that there are hundreds of thousands of men 
in this country who are wearing our shoes, and many 
of them write us that before learning the merits of the 
James Means’ $3 Shoe they used to think it necessary to 
pay five or six dollars for every pair of their shoes. If 
the reader of this advertisement thinks that a shoe 
which can be bought for three dollars is not good enough 
for him, we would say that he so ye the kind of man we 
like to convince. It will cost him nothing to try on a 
pair of our shoes, and the retailers who sell our = 
will be happy to have him call at their store just to try 
on a pair of the James Means’ $3 Shoes, no matter 
whether he is ready to buy or not. Try ona pair and 
see how you like them, and then buy whenever you get 








None genuine unless stamped as follows: 
FORIAL e FANCY V ORK. 
and make ita point to keep up with the times. If = are 
Large Illustrated Circulars. 

PERI aR ATED STAMPING PATTERNS and 
Wheat, Scallops, Strips, Outline Designs, Braiding Pat- 
This Outfit also ain A FELT TIDY and impo ted 
logue (a 256-page book) containing Thousands of l/lustra- 
of Briggs’ Transfer Patter ns. This outfit sent by 

.ARGE PATTERNS! Pertehihnte 
contatntng the following Perforated Stamping Patterns. 
beautiful spray of Wild Roses, 8x15, and a fine cluster of 
Rod, 6x8; Fuchsias, 7x9; Outline Head, 9x12: Bunch of 
Woodbine, 434x9, for Lustra or yyy jouquet of 
in. 

& atalogue. ‘This Outfit is actually worth over 


ready. 
JAMES MEANS’ 
$3 SHOE. 
We have been in the FANCY WORK Business for years, 
interested in any kind of Fancy Work or Art 
ing, send us your full pearess. and we will cae our 
INGALLS Mammoth $1 Outfit. 
Stamping Outfit contains 
125 Alphabet of 2% letters. Designs of Daisies, Wild 
Roses, Autumn Leaves, Holly, Morning Glory, 
tern, Peaches, Tulip. Owls, Golden Rod, Bird, Rosebud, 
Corcomb and Ferns, etc. 
Silk towork it. INGA » INSTRUCTION BOOK gives In- 
structions for Indelibie Stamping. Ingalls’ Big Cata- 
tions of Stamping Patterns, Box Powder, Pad, Book 
telling How to Use Fancy Work Materials, also ——— 
mail, pos id, - 
da called for a Stamping Outfit, containing al/ /arge 
Patterns. To meet this demand, we offer this New Outfit 
large branch of OAK LEAVES, size 9x21 inches. used for 
EMBROIDERY, KENSINGTON or LUSTRA PAINTING. A 
Pond Lilies,8x15, for Table Scarfs, ete. Artistic Designs 
for Tidies, Panels, etc. Cluster of Daisies, 8x9; Golden 
Forget-me- Nots, 7x9: Design for Tinsel Embroidery 5x11; 
Vine of /vy Leaves, 244x10; Cluster of Poppies, 4x7: 
‘oses, Daisies, Pansies, Golden Rod. Ferns, size 8x11 
Box Pow der, Pad, Ingalls’ Instruction Book and In- 
e send this Outfit, poctpats. for $1.25. We will 
my all the Patterns in this $1.25 Outfit, without 


Powder, Pad or Books. for $1.00. 
SPECIAL OFFER! — We will send you the IN- 
GALLS’ MAMMOTH $1.00 ey ong all the Patterns 
in this $1.25 Outfit, by mail, for 


FANCY WORK MATERIALS. 


SKEINS Imported Embroidery Silk assorted col- 
ors, for licts. 25 skeins Imported Floss, assorted 
colors, for l7 cts. 2% skeins Shaded Embroidery 
Silk, assorted colors, for 20 cts. A package of Florence 
Waste Embroidery Silk, assorted colors, for 25 cts. 
Shade Cards, showing 300 Shades to select colors from, 


Silk 

rice lic. A kage of Plush and Velvet Pieces forCrazy 

tchwork ters0e. A Pace ate of Ritu. Remnants for20c. 
STAMP G 


Fett TrprEs, size 14x18 in., lic. FRINGED LINEN 
TIpIEs, He. FRINGED LINEN SPLASHERS, 2c. 








Broadway and ith St., New York City. 


Prices of FANCY WORK BOOKS rely ay 
Address J. F. INGAL 


S, Lynn, Mass. 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS BY MAIL. 


Boys and Girls Can Make Money for Christmas 
by Selling Our Cards to Friends and 
Neighbors Everywhere. 


OUR CARD PACKAGES for 1886 and 1887 are now 
ready. We assure customers that the high standard of our 
cards is more than maintained this year. We advise early 
orders, as many will certainly desire to re-order, 

These Cards Sell Themselves wherever shown. 

UNTIL DECEMBER Ist, we will send a complete set of 
the first six packages for $3.50, and 40 cts. for postage and 
registering, and of the complete 8 sets for ®5.00, and 50 cents 
for postage and registering, to any agent or canvasser, boy 
or girl, who will agree to act as our agent and show these 
Cards to friends, neighbors, and every one who would be inter- 
ested to see the finest Cards made, many of them designed 
by the most eminent artists in Europe and America. 

No. 1.-FOR 50 CENTS and 4 Cents for Postage, 
7 Prang’s, Hildesheimer & Faulkner, and other 

fine Christmas and New Year Cards, together with a HAND- 
SOME DOUBLE-FRINGED CARD. 

No. 2.-FOR 50 CENTS and 4 Cents for Postage, 
10 larger and finer Cards from the above publishers, with 
one FINE FROSTED CARD. 

No. 3.-FOR $1.00 and 6 Cents for Postage, a choice 
selection of 26 BEAUTIFUL CARDS OF PRANG’S, HILDE- 
SHEIMER & FAULKNER, etc., including a HANDSOME IL- 
LUMINATED FOLDING SOUVENIR containing BELLS 
ACROSS THE SNOW, Miss Havergal, or RING OUT, WILD 
BELLS, Tennyson, or XMAS BELL, Longfellow, anda HAND- 
PAINTED CARD. 

No. 4.-FOR $1.00 and 8 Cents for Postage, a selection of 10 LARGER AND FINER CARDS, together with 

an Illuminated Calendar for 1887. 

No. 5.-FOR $1.00 and 10 Cents for Postage, 10 double-Fringed Cards (not folded), each in a 
separate envelope, together with a Fine Satin Card. 

No. 6.-FOR 25 CENTS and 2 Cents for Postage, 8 Prang’s, Tuck’s, Ward’s, and other beautiful cards, 

No. 7.—FOR $1.00 and 4 Cents for Postage, 6 large and beautiful Satin Cards, with gilt edge, with 
a beautiful Chromo Card of above cut and verse by L. Prang & Co. 

No. 8.—FOR $1.00 and 8 Cents for Postage, 8 beautiful Screen Folding-Cards, with verses on some by 
Miss Havergal, Longfellow, and Tennyson. Retail Prices from 15 to 75 cents each, including Two Christ- 
mas Souvenir Books. Retail Price 50 cents each, 

BIRTHDAY PACKET. For 50 Cents, 17 fine Cards of Prang’s or Tuck’s. 

SUNDAY SCHOOL PACKET. For 50 Cents, 20 Cards of Marcus Ward’s, Prang’s, part Christmas 


Cards. 
— STAMPS OR POSTAL NOTES RECEIVED. 


Hand-Painted Cards, Pearl Cards, and Cards Carved in Cork, and other Novelties at 10, 15, 25, 50, 75 
Cents, and $1.00 each, for Christmas, Birthday, or Anniversary, which will be selected with care for dif- 
ferent tastes and ages as specified. 

Chromo Lithograph Cards by Prang & Co. of the above cut and verse, and companion cards, per doz., 


postpaid, $1. 
TO TEACHERS ONLY. 


50 Marcus Warid’s, Prang’s, and other beautiful cards, no two alike, for $1.00 and 8 Cents for Postage. 
Better Assortment, $2.00 and 10 Cents for Postage. A very choice selection, no two alike, $3.00 and 20 
Cents for Postage and Registering. 








You Know JHAT I Love 


You 
AND LOVE YOU RIGHT HARD 
@RWHY SHOULDT TROUBLE 
JO SEND ‘YOU THIS CARD. 


Every packet will be sent in pasteboard Protectors, and heavy envelope wrappers, for safe transmission, 
The above offers include our Easter Card Packets for 1887. These will be ready about March Ist. 


Heavy Envelopes for Mailing, 12 cts. for each packet. 


LOWEST PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


We are the New England Agents for the Hurlbut Paper Co. 
PAPER BY THE PO U N D (established in 1822), and manufacturers of the Beacon Hill 
* Linen Paper (no better or more elegant paper can be made); 


selling direct from mills to the consumer, we are able always to give lowest possible prices. Sample sheets of 
paper and envelopes, with prices and number of sheets to a pound, sent on receipt of 15 cts., and speciai 
prices to those taking orders for these papers with our card packets. 


H. H. CARTER & KARRICK, 3 Beacon Street, BOSTON. 


EEE 





NOV. 18, 1886, 





THANKSGIVING 
Work is done, and now I am ready to en- 
joy the day and think over what J have to 
be thankful for. Yes, I am certainly thankful 
for PYLE’S PEARLINE, for I never could 
have finished my work so quickly 
without it, it saves so much time 
and strength. And then it is so 
convenient. I can always use it 


when I need it—#in either Hard or 
Soft, Hot or Cold, Water. 


My Week’s Washing was never 
so easily and thoroughly done, and 
my linen so beautifully white, until 
I used Pyle’s Pearline. 

My Floors and Doors have never 
been cleaned with so little trouble 
and waste of strength as they have 
been every week since I have used 
Pyle’s Pearline. 

My China and Glass were never 
the Delight they are now when I 
use Pyle’s Pearline. 

And Bathing is made a luxury 9 "““ 


INN 
by using one teaspoonful of it. 


JAMES PYLE’S PEARLINE 


Is the Best Tu1nc Known for WASHING and BLEACHING, in 
Hard or Soft, Hot or Cold, Water. Itisharmless. It saves Labor, 
Time, and Soap amazingly, and gives universal satisfaction. 


PEARLINE 


If used as directed, will produce a greater saving of ¢¢me and dador in 
Washing and House-cleaning, with better results, than anything yet 
invented. Wash your Dishes, Glassware, Windows,Curtains, Jewelry, 
Silver, in fact, everything, with it, and note its superdority over soap. 

Try it in the bath. All other Powders in the market are mere imita- 
tions. Beware ofthem. It will pay you to secure the genuine by 
asking your grocer for the package that bears the name of 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 
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We would call your attention to Oakley’s Queen Soap, 
which, for ECONOMY and EFFICIENCY, is what its 
name implies: 


“THE QUEEN,” 


and wecan safely say that it excels anything ever pro- 
duced for Laundry and general Household purposes. 


Every householder not already familiar with Oakley’s Queen 
Soap should at once give it a trial. 


It has earned its reputation as the best of Laundry Soaps 
solely by its superior washing qualities and its freedom from 
adulteration. It always gives perfect satisfaction. 


L. & J. OAKLEY, 
NEWBURCH, N. Y. 


FoR SALE BY ALL FIRST-CLASS GROCERS. 


The Aew-Dork Cimes. 
THE BEST AMERICAN NEWSPAPER. 


THE TIMES is a Newspaper for intelligent men and women. 

It concerns itself as little as possible with the froth or the dregs of life, and aims 
to give its readers something more attractive and profitable than a daily chronicle of 
human follies and frailties. 

The really important, wholesome and interesting news of the day is presented with 
unsurpassed completeness and accuracy by THE TIMES. 

Voters, whatever their party or their politics, will find THE TIMES of great 
value for the fulness of its information and the frankness of its comment upon public 
affairs. 

The WEEKLY edition of THE TIMES contains all the current news condensed 
from the dispatches and reports of the daily edition, besides literary matter, discussions 
upon agricultural topics by practical farmers, full and accurate market reports of 
prices for farm produce, live stock, &c., and a carefully prepared WEEKLY WOOL 
MARKET. 


No other New-York Newspaper so completely meets the wants of country readers. 





TERMS TO MAIL SUBSCRIBERS, POSTPAID. 


DAILY, exclusive of Sunday, per year....eeseeeeeeees H6OteeNOREUa CERES ORES SeEdeRaeeececeoe $6 00 
DAILY, including Sunday, per year.......cccccececccececccccccccccccccceccccsesseccsecesees 7 50 
SUNDAY ONLY, per year... cccccccccccccccccccccccccccssccccsscsccsseccscccsccsscsceeee 1 50 
DAILY, 6 months, with Sunday......ccccrcccccccccccccccececccccccscecscescsssssesssesesees 3 75 
DAILY, 6 months, without Sunday.......ceccecccececccccccccesccccecescseseccsesecsceseces - 3 00 
DAILY, 1 month, with or without Sunday........eceeeeeeeceeeees ove ceccoccecccecccosccscee . & 


THE WEERLY TIMES. 


SINGLE COPIES, one vear.......cecccccccccccccccccccccccccscceccscccescces ecsvesectocess $1 00 
TEN COPIES, and one free for club..... eb bsbseeebeseweneanene'eesebs bb ccneepueseneseseeees 10 00 
SUBSCRIPTIONS, for six MONtHS.....cccccecccccccccccccccccccesecceecesesesssereesesescces 50 


TERMS CASH IN ADVANCE. We have no 
travelling agents. Remit in drafts on New York, Postal Notes or Post Office Money 
Orders, if possible; and where neither of these can be procured, send the money in a 


registered letter. 


THE NEW-YORK TIMES, New-York City. 


These prices are invariable. 


Sample copies sent free. Address 





The large circulation of THE TIMES makes it specially valuable as a medium for advertisers. 








